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The SPIRIT OF THE TIMES This Week 
IS EMBELLISHED WITH 


A Superb Steel Plate Engraving 


F 
WAGNER, 
THE CHAMPION OF THE SOUTH WESTERN TURF. 


ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS PAPER, 


GC) BREDE, under the direction of PRuD’HomME, from an Original Painting by TROYE. 
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Price, to non Subscribers, One Dollar. 





Co Correspondents. 

The Service of Plate for the Leuisviile Jockey Club will be completed and forwarded 

the Ist Sept. 
T ve Derby course, according to the Racing Calendar, is exactly a mile anda half; we| 
not say thisis so**to a foot.” 
‘Long waist was never out of England; he met with an accident at Mr. Nowell’s about 
>» ears ago, and died immediately. 

juld back the live weight against the dead weight in any race. 

in and Charles XIL. never met in public. 
4 }.’s return to this city, with the least possible delay, will oblige, etc. 
Vatesnamed Deception as the winner of the Derby last year, and Bloomsbury for the 


Don J 


evel 
-kaway is likely to run this year, and is in training. 
_ copy of the “* Rules and Regulations of the ©. T. C.”” was forwarded to A. W. on 
sday last, per mail. 
The English pec Bee's-wing won 28 races, of which 14 were cups. 
in on the St. Leger day at Doncaster. 
jnger proper for ladies to put a ring on to show they are engaged is the fourth of 
cht hand. We don’t speak from experience, however. 
. V. Ws request has been complied with, and No. 4 sent him. 
itest betting on the Oaks was contained in this paper of the 20th June. On the 2d 
June the odds were 5 to 2 on Crucifix. The ** Morning Post” of the 3d (the day before 
Gt. Western sailed) gave the odds on the Derby, but not on the Oaks. We have seen 
, dozen London daily journals of the 3dinst., but they none of them quote the odds 


Bee’s-wing did 


A it 


e Oaks. 
, reasonable sum will be paid at this office for a pair of Carrier Pigeons. Can any 
rin us where they are to be had? D. M. will understand this. 
ow is principal proprietor of Astley’s Theatre. Astley is long since dead. 
The annexed paragraph we cut from the Boston Morning Post :— 
The following 1s the * P. 8S.” to a letterfrom Hard Oak to the editor :—_ 
“ York's Tall Son” sends you a small “ pattern” of some ‘private particulars,” which 
-eived from his friend ** Rosin Rix” of New Orleans, ‘‘ as an experiment.” Tell the 
“nudge” * Rosin” or * Jim” to send us a small * sprinklin’” of same kind “ of 
Pacons,’ as * you have” a window jn ‘ your sanctum.” ; 
se * private particulars” are a leetle the tallest twistings for blowing a cloud ever 
in these parts. A consignment of them to‘ Hard Oak” for*‘a private snap be- 
y him and the “Greene Dragon” of the Post, has been waiting at the A. II. for 
| days, to be sent by some unfortunate wretch who “‘ never smokes,” as the insur- 
. otherwise, would be 100 per ceat. If noone turns up within a day or two they 
e entrustedto Harnden’s Express. A pretty considerable number of handsful have 
“tucked away snug” forthe anniversary of the ‘‘ Mammoth Cod Association.” 
if the match at Nine Pins was made P. P, between eight and nine o’clock the party ab- 
‘ses: but if Bwas there a quarter of an hour after the time, A must be rather fas- 
isin suchamatter. The bets are off unless P.P. 
e or six of the finest brood mares at the North areonsale. _ a 
here . no doubt time is progressive, but a bet on the question whether itis nearer 


Cali O¢ 


ur than the ot her, obviously means whether it is nearer to the coming hour or the 

any thing else would be acatch, which would nullify the bet, as both parties could 
1ean the same thing. 

Nothing has been received this week from Mr. Green on the subject of ‘that transac- 


\ letter directed “* Marquis of Waterford,” St. James’s-sq., will reach him. 
The precise date of Mad’lle ELssLeR’s next engagement at the Park has not been 


1 inged. r 
Did Mr. Macready ever play “Ion” to Mr. Vandenhoff’s Adrastus 1—Ves. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 4, 1840. 














Our Next Engraving. 

e have recently received a very fine picture of Monarch, executed by 
This celebrated race horse had previously been -painted by De Larrre, 
iby Mr. Devavx, a young artist of South Carolina of high distinction. The 

picture by the latter was sent tous te be engraved, although it was not thought 

by the friends of the horse a perfect picture of him. Mr. Devaux had never gi- 
ven peculiar attention to animal painting, and yielded with reluctance to the 
wishes of his friend Col. Hampron, who was exceedingly desireus of preserving 

e resemblance of his favorite upon the canvas. The success of Mr. Devaux 
was far more complete than he had himself anticipated ; although the picture 
wes obviously faulty in certain points, to which only an accomplished animal 
painter could hope to do justice, yet such was the general resemblance, and so 

g was the effect of the whole composition, that Col. Hampton placed it 
st our disposal to be engraved. Mr. Dick accordingly commenced the work, 
sud bestowed upon it the labor of several months, when the work was arrested, 
nd it was determined to make one more effort to obtain a perfect likeness. Mr. 
Troye accordingly visited South Carolina for the purpose, and we have now in 
our office the result of his labors. 

Those who have seen Monarch do not think that Troye has done entire jus- 
tice to his subject ; but the fault which they find is one which can with certainty 
ve avoided in the engraving. The resemblance is striking, and the picture alto- 
gether very fine—in fact, a study in animal painting. After remaining a few days 
longer in our office, to allow Northern turfmen to study the proportions of this 
former champion of the Carolina Turf, it will go into the hands of the engraver, 
aud, if possible, a picture will in due time be presented to our readers yet more 
©.avorate and finished than any which have preceded it. 

Gentlemen will be pleased to learn, further, that a painting of Bay Maria (sis- 
‘er to Black Maria and Shark) can now be seen at our office, represented with a 
Priam filly foal at her foot. It is remarkably well done, and so accurate as a 
‘ikeness, asto be recognised at a glance by those who have not seen the mare 
‘ince 1835, before she entered upon her brilliant Southern racing career. For 
some reason, Troye would appear to succeed better in brood mares than ia his 
‘orses, for his pictures of Janette, of Pocahontas, of Phenomena, of Mary Ran- 
‘olph, and Bay Maria, are certainly superior to any other five that we have seen. 
Engravings of Janette and Phenomena have already appeared in the “ Turf Re- 
e'sier,” and they will be followed by ose of Bay Maria, should not the beauty of 
‘Ac subject tempt us to add her to the gallery of expensive illustrations of the 
“Spirit of the Times.” Mary Randolph’s picture is already in the hands of 
“IM6REDE, who is engraving a portrait for the “ Register.” 


VW 


StYixin 





A Novel by Mr. C. F. Hoffman. 

Gentlemen will hear with pleasure that the Harpers have just published a 
‘ovel by Mr. Horeman, author of “ A Winter in the West.” It is called 
~ Greyslaer: a Romance of the Mohawk.” We are bound to say that we have 
‘ot had time to read it; but as anything from Mr. Hoffman is worthy of more 
‘San that cursory perusal which is all that the tired and hurried editor can 
“sually bestow on new publications, an exception will be made in this instance. 
From the earlier chapters, we learn that the action of the novel is placed among 
‘Ae early scenes of our Revolution. 

The writings of Mr. Hoffman are familiar to our countrymen through the 


anxiously take up this most ambitious effort, in the confident hope that the fair | swollen stomach of a trout taken on feed, which will be found to contain every 
promise of his earlier writings will here be fully confirmed. As we know well | Variety of plunder that the water affords him. 
the author's taste for woodcraft, and all manner of sy Ivan pastime, we hope to ies ba yg: that oo ee a by oe a for oTempee 
ty ° ' we 3 e flies, are very unlike each other; that the flies when made, are conse- 
cae ks 7 the work appropriate to these columns, which have often before quently dissimilar ; nor is it possible to imagine that the quick-sighted trout can 
n graced with articles from his pen. take them all for the same insect ; and yet they shall all succeed in capturing 
fish, nor shall any one of them be found very greatly to have the advantage, un- 
a gies : less indeed the others be, in some way or other, preposterously constructed. I 
dgment, a week or two since, of half a dozen trout flies, | argue again that the artificial fern fly, alias coch a bondy, as it is called in Wales, 
from a gentleman of Petersburg, Va., we have received a letter from him con- | and in Derbyshire the furnace-fly, but generally throughout England the Marlow 
taining two more that are “perfect loves.” We quote a portion of his letter | buz,—will be found a successful une from January to December, although there 
for the benelit of eur bother enelere + is no insect on the water during the greater part of the year at least that is at 
3 all resembling it ; and that the natural insect it is intended to imitate is but little 
| like that which is usually manufactured for it,—the flat, close, hard wings of 


, wok which, in its state of nature, having no similarity to the long open fibres of the 
perience, in the bob fly, called by you a dropper, and said to be a killing one ; | black and red feather adopted in its imitation. { assert, that npe general way, 


and bearing in mind the construction of the flies sent, I herewith take the liberty | any well executed fly, having the modest garb of the water insects, but which 
of presenting to you a pair of bob flies, such as I have killed the largest trout | Would not be pronounced by an experienced artist to be either the one or the 


with in the streams of the mountains of Europe. The flies sent should be | fil they irae piensa vep a but yet not hive? eee many, will 
esa ? inier as rapidly as the very choicest imitation of any individual insect. 
wn with the current, commencing at the foot of the cascade to decoy the | | contend that acommon dun hen or a brown one, such as may be found in nearly 


trout, which are generally the largest in the stream lying close to the current | every farm yard, will furnish feathers with which as good diversion may usually 





Artificial Trout Fiies. 





PETERSBURG, June 22, 1840. 
Dear Sir,~-In perusing your fifteenth number, I noticed your choice from ex- 





at the foot of a rock. They are generally shy of the angler in clear weather, ! ! And I shall 
conclude this part of the subject by declaring my full concurrence in an opinion 


] > “ds - 
and consequently keep under the cover of the ruffled stream. delivered by the accomplished author in Blackwood,—to whom I have already 


It requires an old and experienced angler to draw out such trout from their 


as I have described. 
is another bob fly far preferable ; and that is the red hackle stained with curcuma, 
and wrapped over gold tinselin place of silver, and the wing should be as light | 
as the robin or woodcock wing would make it. 

The lake fishing is conducted by the angler in quite a different style perhaps, 
in Europe, to what it is in your section of country. They use a long trail fly, | 
as the trout seldom make their appearance above the surface, and the bob does | 
but little execution. Therefore if you can give me any points with regard to 
the habits and nature of your trout, I perhaps could send you half a dozen flies 
of the first quality. 

Note.—The information will be furnished forthwith, and with great pleasure. 
—Editer. 


ON THE ARTIFICIAL FLY—IN ANGLING FOR TROUT. 


| 








The name of Walton has, among anglers, been held for more than a century | 
in a kind of reverence. To attempt approaching with rude hands any system | 
established by him, would, even at the present time, be regarded by some as pro- | 
fane ;—but he was a mere bottom-fisher,—and the red has marched as well as 
the mind. Walton lived at a period when the highest Judge of the land con- 
demned a poor wretch to the stake, for the imputed crime of witchcraft, and it 
cannot be thought improbable that the clouds of ignorance might hang over other 
ranks of society, when thus so darkly lowering on the most exalted of minds. 
To enquire therefore into the soundness of the opinions of by-gone days, and | 
even closely to scrutinize the boasted ** wisdom of our ancestors,” comes dail y 
to be regarded less in the light of presumptuous impertinence than of honest 
duty ; and although I am no admirer of the extreme rage for reform, in this our | 
day, in every department as well of knowledge as of power,—still I think it right 
to take nothing wholly for granted upon the credulous assertions of former times, 
but to use our own understandings, and take the liberty to judge for ourselves. 

Walton was, it is well known, nothing as a fly-fisher,—and his hook, (save | 
per Cotton) is worsted asto a reference to that art. ‘The observations I have to 
make have less to do with him than with succeeding authors, who, taking him to | 
be a fly-fisher as a matter of course, and falling therefore into the trammels al- | 
ready falsely fixed by his great name, have done little else than countenance, | 
without examination, the intricacy and mysticism of old authorities. 

I do not claim the merit of any originality in the opinions J am about to offer. | 
The subject has been introduced some years ago, by a most masterly hand into | 
the pages of Blackwoud's Magazine ; and his views, besides being in accordance | 
with my own, are given in a far superior manner to anything I can pretend to | 
accomptish. But with the exception of these few scattered, but precious letters | 
in Blackwood, I know of hardly any system upon fly-fishing ever presented to | 
the public in a printed form, that is not liable to some of the objections I am go- 
ing to submit to your readers for consideration. 

t is far from my wish to fix offence upon the numerous authors that have 
thus treated this subject, by applying any direct and ungracious force of contra- 
diction upon them ; especially as I think they have advanced nothing they did 
not themselves believe. Nor do I intend to imitate those persons who, having 
thought fit to oppose certain asserted principles,—go so far as to deny even the 
partial truths which they must be admitted to contain. But the time is now 
fully come, when something ought to be done in the way of examining into the 
value of the ancient dogmas,—to brush away the rubbish of former systems,— 
and bring out the truth in its native simplicity. 

Numerous are the books on angling, and they have increased of late on our 
hands without, I fear, a corresponding addition of useful practical information. 
Some indeed have gone far into the depths of science, and others have been en- 
livened by wit, incident, and dialogue : but on the proper use of the artificial fly, 
—the subject to which I intend exclusively to confine myself,—little progress 
has been made; and nearly the same antiquated mysteries have been inculcated 
as of yore. Longare the dissertations upon the variety of the aquatic insects, 
—of the season of their several appearances,—and even of the time of the da 
the appropriateness of many of them. You are enjoined to commence opera- 
tions early in the morning with some particular fly, and then, as the day advances, 
to take care to change it for some other that comes outin due succession. You 
are informed that each insect has its appointed season, and cannot be used suc- 
cessfully at any other ;—and daring would be thought the innovation, as well as 
useless the attempt at so doing. The exact method of manufacturing these va- 
rious flies is strictly pointed out, accompanied with an intimation that, by failing 
to adopt it, you will inevitably lose your labor; as also a rigid injunction with 
respect to the precise materials of which it is absolutely necessary such flies 
should be composed. 

Now although it is far from my intention to set out in my remarks upon these 
statements, by asserting that it is wrong to imitate nature in the manufacture of 
artificial flies ; still I am bound to say that the best imitations ever yet made 
will be often of very small advantage ; that when the fish are out of humor, no 
delicacy of manufacture will ensure success or be of much or any avail; that 
when they are feeding, it is of little importance what fly is made use of, provided 
attention be paid to the size of it, and that there be no glaring inconsistency of 
color. I am prepared broadly to declare, that the anxiety which the great ma- 
jority of anglers manifest to obtain possession of the particular insect on the wa- 
ter—ransacking their books for the nearest resemblance to it, under a notion that 
nothing but a near resemblance will take the fish, is in general unnecessary and 
vain, any other fly in their book being at the moment probably as good, although 
having little similarity with the particular natural insect that is then out. 
contend, that if a party of anglers go out together, being equally skilful and per- 
severing, and no one in any way poonre advantages over the rest, they shall 
all take fish, nor shall any one of them in a marked manner exceed the others, 
although each may have been making use of flies unlike those of his companions. 
I believe that to any specific fly at one season of the year, and to reject it 
at another, because in the first place it may be in season, and in the last out of 
season (except, perhaps, in the case of that peculiar insect: the green drake or 
yellow caddow), is to shew much more nicety and discrimination than the fish 





pages of the Knickerbocker and American Monthly Magazines, with which he 
“as long connected ; in England he is known as one of the earliest to describe 
°-rremote frontier life and scenery, and is even more highly esteemed than here 


ai home. 





As one then of whose fame his country should be proud, we shall | 


ordinarily do themselves :—the whole of their object being to obtain food. Nei- 
ther are they by any means so particular as to the nature of this food as is ima- 
gined ; attacking almost ev jing that has life, or that they think hes life, com- 
ing in their way,—a proof this ‘being readily obtained by cutting open the 





be had, as all the plumage of the world can yield to the angler. 





R... : adverted,—who, in one of his invaluable letters says, that it will be found some- 
hiding places ; and a fly with the black hackle wrapped over a silver tinsel body, | times a successful method to make use of a fly that is quite different from any 
finished with a pair of feelers, and mounted with a pair of feathers from the | "tural msect that is then out; and that the fish would appear to prefer such on 


, . . . . | < 7 , , i ] 7 ; ; 
wren's tail, is most assuredly the appropriate one for such trout, in sucha stream | the same principle that we ourselves desire a change of diet. 


But I conceive them to be unfit for lake fishing, as there | 


I can truly declare that I have repeatedly been induced to make changes in 
my flies, imagining that the bad success attending my exertions, arose from my 
having improper ones in use, but that I never recollect, in any one instance, such 
changes to have succeeded. But as there are few general rules that have not 
their exceptions, truth and candor demand that I should here introduce two such, 
that have come within my knowledge ; although the first of them may perhaps 
more properly be considered no exception at all, and be accounted for on the 
principle of the last reasoning just alluded to from the eminent author in Black- 
wood. The first instance is as follows. I once witnessed the trout refusing the 
large May-fly, or yellow Caddow, when the angler changed it for the Marlow- 
buz, which they eagerly took, and with which the trout soon filled the pannier. 
It was late in the season for the May-fly, and great numbers were on the water 
apparently in almost a lifeless state ; the fish, although so passionately fond of 
this insect in general, rejected it wholly : they seemed glutted by its abundance, 
and the new dainty in the Marlow buz was taken in preference. 

The other instance was furnished me by the landlord of the Bull Inn at Fair- 
ford, and it is on his assertion, which I have not the least reason to doubt, that 
its credibility must depend. Mr. A , an angler well known throughout the 
greatest part of the British Isles, fished the beautiful water below Fairford one 
morning without effect: the trout were rising at some small insect, but entirely 
refused his flies, which he repeatedly changed tono purpose. At last, by placing 





_ the brim of his hat in the water tu meet the stream, he detected on it a very di- 


minutive insect, gaudy in color, but without wings. At the shop of a ladies’s 
dress-maker in the town, he was. fortunate enough to obtain some feather, the 
fibres of which appeared in color to resemble the gay clothing of the insect ; and 
imitating it as well as he could, giving to it a body only without any wings, he 
proceeded again to the river side. He was accompanied by the landlord, de- 


| sirous, perhaps, to see the effect of so unusual a trial: and by him I was assured 


that he was the astonished witness to Mr. A ‘s eminent success—that gentle- 
man taking thirty pounds weight of fine trout ina few hours. These are the only 
two exceptions that I know of, after an experience of forty years, that are wor- 
thy to be placed against the general rule that, in this essay, I have endeavored 
to establish. 

Nevertheless I cannot dismiss this subject without alluding to the very gene- 
ral opinion, and which opinion I am disposed myself to entertain, but admitting 
it only as an exception to my rule, that the May fly is so great a favorite with 
the trout, that whilst it lasts, they will seldom notice any other insect. But this 
fly may be well considered as an exception, since it is of itself so peculiar in co- 
lor, and size, as to stand out, as it were, quite alone and distinct from all the rest ; 
its very size giving it a preference that would seem irresistible, and it is singu- 
lar that it is in reference to this identical fly, usually sv great a favorite, that I 
have been able to adduce a strong instance of rejection on the part of the 
fish. 

It is a common occurrence,—so I am bound to confess,—to meet with an 
old angler, that has his favorite fly. He will tell you he has found it to give him 
greater diversion than any other, that after failing with others, he has had re- 
course to it and succeeded. Now the misfortune for this argument is, that there 
are hardly any two sportsmen who agree in the choice of their favorites, and 
that there are nearly as many of these adoptions as there are anglers: the flies 
thus honored being as unlike each other as are the advocates for them. The truth 
appears to be, that the despised flies have been in use at times when the fish 
were not moving, and the one happening to be on the line at the moment they 
began to sport, has, in consequence, obtained a greater degree of favor than it 
deserved. Had the angler kept on with the fly that in a different period of the 
day was unsuccessful, he would, probably, and, in my opinion, almost certainly, 
have found it to answer as well as the other; and if his favorite had been in use 
on the former occasion, it would have bid fair to lose all its credit. It is a great 
but very common error to be thus led into a preference for particular flies to 
which they are by no means entitled. It is not enough for an angler to say that 
he found he could take fish with one fly and not with another ; the trial, in order 
to be fairly made, should be made at one and the same point of time, and under 
circumstances entirely parallel. ‘ But who,” here replies the objector, “would 
think of taking off a fly with which he was rapidly loading his creel, for the fe 
pose of instituting a trial whetlier some other might not succeed as well? 
True, but on such an occasion it might happen that another angler was making 
the experiment for him, and had discovered that the favorite had not any claim to 
the exclusive preference bestowed upon it. ‘The moral of Meyrick’s fable of the 





| cameleon and three dogmatic travellers, obtrudes itself here, and teaches a use- 


ful lesson to anglers, as well as travellers, not to be too positive in their own 
opinions, and to bear in mind, that others have had experience as well as 
themselves. b teohag 

Let it net be concluded, however, from what I have said with the view of 
weakening the attachment which some fishermen bear to particular flies, that I 
am myself without any choice at all, and indifferent to everything that regards 
their size, color, and beauty of workmanship. Far from it: It is true I care 
not whether I ordinarily fish with a dun fly or a brown one, believing that either 
one or the other will be equally successful, whether any insect be on the water 
similar to them or not; but I do not go so far as to contend that flies of any co- 
lor or size whatever, may be used, with the same indifference. Whoever may 
infer from what I have advanced, that I should not object to the use of a fly 
white or scarlet, or of other unnatural color, has entirely misunderstood my 
meaning ; but that an article composed of materials according to an artist's own 
judgment, having due regard to the size, and ral staid, humble dress of the 
favorite trout flies, though but little to the written authorities either in res tto 
the materials, or the manner of working them up; ur that a cob, alias arch 
brown, or many of the duns, should not take fish, except at the time of the year 
they are out, these are positions oe I cannot assent ; nay, which I am ena- 
bled, after repeated experience, to disprove. f _ : 

In the belcominas have made I oa not had the most — tae of 
undervaluing the knowledge of the works of nature ; and pb r yo aya 
ter insects is not less curious and interesting than many other departmen Ae 
natural history ; my object will be answered if I should succeed in rendering ” 
delightful pursuit of fly-fishing somewhat more ere a1 a y 
exposing the needless intricacies én whieh it has Been involv 

ndon (New) Sporting Magazine for May, 1840. P 
_—It is a mistake to cook salmon quite fresh. The flakes are hari— 
Pye atter which, by keeping, insinuetes itself into the flesh and pono ‘ 
Although fresh salmon is generally om os 4 y 


tender, is curdy. , salmo 
esteemed, on hanging is a manifest improvement. 

















The ¢ rack Storn of the Stlonth. 


Concluded—From the ‘“‘New Monthly Magazine” for June. 


THE LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGE ; 


A STORY, BY THE HONORABLE MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 





“The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.”—Kine LEaR. 





Sixteen years have rolled away. The duchess of Hermanstadt is at her coun- 
try residence, which she never leaves, except when her presence isi uired on 
state occasions at the city, er when she can be prevailed upon to vary the mono- 
tony of her life by visiting the territorial abodes of the few noble families whe 
ramain attached to her, and by some of the individuals of which she is constant- 
ly surrounded. She is thin and pale ; a deep heart-seated misery has stolen the 
rose from her cheek and the lustre from her eye—has impressed her brow with 
the lines of care, and her very smile with melancholy. She 1s thirty-four, and 
looks eight years older. —_ 

But at this moment a joyous emotion pervades her being : her son (or he whom 
she fondly believes such) is expected home from a short residence at the court of 
Austria, whither he had been sent for improvement, accompanied by his gover- 
nor, Emilius de Mansfeldt, whose name has become celebrated in Europe for his 
high literary attainments, and who is universally esteemed. He is the firm friend 
of the duchess and his pupil, their most able and disinterested adviser, and on 
the whole, from his weight of character and talent, their most powerful support- 
er. His health has become quite confirmed, and few persons would recognise in 
the manly and handsome De Mansfeldt, at seven-and-thirty, the drooping and de- 


licate Emilius at twenty. ° ‘ , 
And where is Constance, the erring and beautiful Constance? Still erring and 


still most beautiful. That splendid mansion, rivalling even the palace itself, is 
hers; yon luxurious villa, adorned with the grace and profusion of her Italian 
taste, is hers ; those equipages, jewels, attendants, all are the gifts of her royal 
and devoted lover. Behold her in that voluptuous boudoir, whose rose-coloured 
draperies heighten the delicate bloom of her complexion ; her négligé more be- 
coming, and almost as cestly as the magnificent attire she is about to assume for 
her evening assemblée, where ladies of urdoubted virtue and high rank, both na- 
tive and foreign—where princes, nobles, wits, literati, from all parts of Europe. 
will crowd around her, the admired of all admirers. She is thirty-two, and, in op- 
position to the duchess, looks eight years younger. 


The attachment of the duke was one of those extraordinary fascinations of 
which history presents us a few striking examples, and which are occasionally, 
although very rarely, met with in private life. To his passion for Constance, the 
duke had sacrificed his domestic happiness, and that of a wife, lovely, estimable, 
and tenderly attached to him; he had reason to fear that the respect of his son 
was in a great measure forfeited ; le had incurred the resentment of the family 
of the duchess, and frequently had had occasion to regret it; many of the influ- 
ential persons of his own dukedom found means to make hire feel their disappro- 
bation ; but all this was, and doubly more than this would have been, as a fea- 
ther in the scale when balanced with the love of Constance. She had entered 
into his very being, she had debilitated his mind and hardened his heart ; and from 
——— he had no longer the vigour to enforce her expulsion, nor the virtue to 

es@ it. y 

By his interest with the emperor, the duke had had the title of Countess of 
Hartzberg confirmed to Constance. She had visited Italy and France, taking 
upon herself the state of a princess inceg., and in both these countries her re- 
ception had been most distinguished. Her quick tact had taught her, and her 
power of self-command had assisted her, to practise all that was essential to en- 
sure the respect of society, as well as the affections of the duke; therefore her 
conduct was scrupulously correct in every particular ; and this, added to the splen- 
dour of her beauty, the superiority of her talents, and the exquisite charm of her 
manners, endued her with a magic influence over all who approached her, some- 
what excusing the fascination of the duke, with who:n “ custom could not stale 
her infinite variety.” 

During the early childhood of her son, Prince Otho (for thus he was styled,) 
she had succeeded in prevailing on the duke, ignorant of the deep interest she 
claimed in his child, to allow him to visit her occasionally, and had attracted the 
boy exceedingly towardsher. But on the duchess becoming acquainted with 
these visits, b peremptorily put a stop to them, and being strongly seconded by 
De Mansfeldt, and by her small but powerful party, the duke was forced to re- 
linquish this point, to the great mortification of Constance. The prince was im 
bued by the duchess and her friends, with the utmost horror of this destroyer of 
his supposed mother's happiness, and seized every opportunity of displayiag his 
an mosity with the wanton recklessness of childhood. . 

This conduct on his part, together with the absence of those tender recollec- 
tions of his infancy which usually cling round the heart of a mcther, contributed 
to wean the affections of Constance from her son, until at last they were im- 
bittered into actual dislike. 

With the public, Constance was, as far as her situation admitted, a favourite. 
The worldly sense, of which she possessed an uncommon share, had taught her 
to abstain from intruding too boldly on the notice of the people, particularly in 
collision with the duchess. Whenever the latter came to town for any time, 
Constance withdrew to her villa, and she was never seen at the theatres or other 
public spectacles, on those rare occasions when the duchess was present. Her 
box at the principal theatre was quite private, her equipage plain, her dress and 
manner when in public, modest and setiring, nor would she ever permit at such 
times the duke to be seen with her. It was only when veiled from the eyes of 
the people of Hermanstadt, in the interior of her own mansions, or in foreign 
countries, that the Countess of Hartzberg was recognised in all her power and 
splendour. She was, besides, easy of access to petitioners, her charities were 
well-sustained and well-directed, and as a patron of the fine arts, her taste and 
magnificence were universally acknowledged. 

The same degree of delicacy which Constance prudently observed towards the 
duchess in regard to the public, was still further shown towards her in regard to 
the-duke : her name was never mentioned, was never in any way alluded to by 
Constance, and of late years the same rule had been observed in regard to the 

rince. No petty jealousies, no half-suppressed sneers, no ill-timed disrespect, 
saree the feelings or wounded the pride of her sovereign. Even when she 
thought proper to pout, and. show a little wilfulness and caprice, she was never 
betrayed into an expression on which he could have dwelt afterwards with acri- 
mony : for her very quarrels, if such they could be called, were matters of calcu- 
lation, Her character had become perfectly artificial ; not only her virtues but 
her faults were assumed. 

Her expenses appeared lavish, yet were they so well regulated, that she not 
only never pressed too much on the duke’s excessive liberality, but unknown to 
him, was enabled to put by yearly a considerable sum. 

She had been careful to procure from the clergyman and the physician written 
testimonies of her marriage, and the birth of her child, its peculiar mark, and 
every other circumstance, she deemed of consequence. In her own hand she had 
drawn up an account of the exchange of the children, to which her nurse (still 
living under her roof and in good health) set her mark. These papers, from their 
great importance, being reduced to the smallest possible size, were carefully en- 
veloped, and always worn concealed about her person. 

Constance had just risen from the couch in her boudoir, to dress for the 
evening, when the duke’s confidential page brought her a little billet from his 
master : 

“Tam at this moment setting out to meet my son, but shall find an hour to 
spare for my Constanee in the course of the evening.” 

The boy was out of sight in an instant. 

The duke was an onions horseman, and was not sorry to have an opportunity 
of showing his skill in the management of his unruly though beautiful Arabian, 
before some Austrian strangers who were to accompany his son. The duke and 
his attendants were-going at full speed, when his horse, probably from the too 
free use of the spur, suddenly reared and fell back on his rider, who lay almost 
crushed between the animal and a large stone on which he had been thrown ; 
when extricated, he just gasped eut, “'To the countess’s.” 

Brier gushed in torrents from his mouth and nostrils; at moments he 
+ ere excruciating pain, at others he appeared quite insensible. A litter was 

astily procured, in which he was conveyed as gently and as speedily as pos- 
sible. Some of the Bi, were instantly despatched to prepare the coun- 
tess, and to collect m 2, assistance ; a few proceeded it 
prince, and to inform him of what had taken place ; the rememiny acccn ening 
the litter. ; the remainder accompanied 

It was dark when they reached the city. The intellice i 
brought by the first party, had spread with rapidity in all Shapes. The ts 
— nope ay by the light of flambeaux, between the anxious and rapidly- 

When it arrived at the turning that led to the residence of the count i 
of “ Not there !—Shame! shame !—To the palace! to the palace !” Hy aE 
the people. The litter and its attendants, however, pursued their way, and on 
are courtyard of the mansion, its portals were closed. 

_In a few minutes more the duke was laid on g bed, and surrounded by his me- 
dical attendants. Constance was almost forcibly detained in her own apartment, 
until some decision should beeome to. She threw off her si'ken robe, and tore 
the jewels from her hair ; she did not pray, but she wept long and bitterly in the 
arms of her old nurse, the only creature she would suffer to approach her. . 

dis hour had elapsed, when the door was gently pened by her confidential 




















physician (the same who had been present at her marriage, and the birth of her 
child. FY 

“We did not intend, madam,” he said, “‘ that the duke should be permitted 
to see you for the present ; but his anxiety on the point is so great, that we have 
thought it better to indulge him ; but, madam, let me impress on you that his life 
depends on his illity.” 

Constance up and dried her eyes ; she enveloped herself in a long white 
wrapping-robe, and leaving her hair loose and 
the physician to the apartment of the duke. It had been purposely cleared ; he 
looked eagerly towards the door as it opened, and a ray of joy lighted up every 
feature on her a h ; she bent over him, and gently pressed her lips and 
tearful cheek to his. ; 

“Not a word, madam !” said the physician. 

“ Not a word,” repeated Constance, as he left the apartment. 

But he had scarcely closed the door when the duke seemed restless and impa- 
tient ; he took her hand, and drawing her close to him, whispered, 

; ‘“* Constance, I should die composed, were I but sure that you would be cared 
or.” , 

“Do not speak—do not think about me! death is not so near.” 

He shook his head. 

“« Whether or not,” he continued,- ‘‘ my mind would be at ease ; the chances 
of life would be increased tenfold, were I but assured that you would be sa‘e ; 
but—my wife and son—I dread them !” 


He paused from agitation and exhaustion; Constance stood for a few mo- | 


ments doubtful whether she should intrust him with the important secret. 


this point : I know that in property and in person I should be perfectly safe—and 
not only safe, but well and honourably treated. Ido not suppose this ; I know 
| sie 

“How! why? in what way do you know this so surely?” inquired the duke, 
eagerly. “ You hesitate! Answer me—do not keep me in suspetse—not ano- 
ther moment, Constance !” 

She perceived that it was no longer possible, even were it desirable, to keep 
her secret. She trembled, she knelt down, and throwing her arm gently round 
him, whispered into his ear. 


and violent movement, exclaimed with almost his usual strength of voice, 

“This cannot be !” 

The words were scarcely uttered before the injured blood-vessel burst open 
afresh ; and he fell back on his pillow amid sufiocating torrents. Constance 
screamed vivlently. 

“‘T have murdered him! Oh, save him—save him !” 

The curtains on the opposite side of the bed were suddenly flung open, and 
Prince Otho, who had just entered, stood before her. Her senses became be- 
wildered ; the room seemed to fill with people, but all to her was indistinct and 
horrible. 

The words, “ Remove that woman!” from the prince, in a firm and sonorous 
voice like that of his father, reached her ear, and she fell senseless on the floor. 

How long she remained in this state, she knew not, ; but she was at length 
roused by the violent jolting of a carriage as it proceeded along a rough and sto- 
nyroad. Her recollection slowly and painfully returned. 

The night was very dark, and a lantern was the only light. Constance found 
that she was seated between two persons, a man and a woman. 

“Is the duke dead?” was the first question she asked. 

‘He is,” was the reply of the man. 

A deep hysterical sob followed this communication, and for a long time Con- 
stance wept in silence. 

a length she ventured to inquire whither they were taking her and by whose 
oraer. 

“It is as well to tell you at once,” answered the man, “that we are sworn to 
reply to no question, but the one you first asked. I and my wife are engaged at 


to any thing or to any body outside your prison, and that we carry no letters 
either from you or to you: so that you had much better submit yourself quietly, 
and we will do what we can for you in our way.” 

** But you will be more merciful,” pleaded Constance, “‘ when you know that 
by conveying a single letter to Emiliusde Mansfeldt, or to the new duke himself, 
you will not only save me from further disgrace and misery, but you will save 
yourselves from the wretched employment of watching me in a dreary and de- 
solate prison, and you will become ten times more enriched than you would be 
as my jailers for ten years.” 

‘You are mad,” observed the man, “or take me for a fool! What can 
you have to say to either of them that they are not well acquainted with? Be- 
sides, his reverence of Mansfeldt is not here—he has not returned with the 
prince. No, no, please you! no more love-letters and philters now ! your charms 
are broken.” 

“They are, indeed !” sobbed out the wretched Constance. “ De Mansfeldt 
not here! Alas!” then turning to the woman—“ But you will pity me! you 
will plead with your husband to convey my letter to Prince Othe!” 

if she do,” exclaimed the irritated jailer, ‘I will have no pity on her; she 
knows me too well for that. Come, come, cease your whimperings! I promise 


you I am not one easily wheedled by women’s tongues, or they would never have | 


chosen me for this post.” 


but enveloping herself in her cloak, she lay back in the carriage silent and mo- 
tionless. 

About ten o'clock the following morning, they reached an old watch-tower on 
the banks of a river which emptied itself into tae Danube, and which formed 
the boundary of the duke’s territories. A sergeant’s-guard was stationed here, 


foot of the hill, to the half-ruined tower on its summit. An avant-courier, it 
appears, had been sent on with instructions, for preparations had already begun 
inthe tower. At the top a small square room had been cleared out, and a couple 
of soldiers were employed plastering, as well as they were able, the deep chinks 
in its walls. The tower contained five such apartments, one above the other, 
communicating by narrow, deep, stone steps: the lower part of the tower was 
still sufficiently massive and good, but the upper part was falling fast into ruin. 
It was surrounded by a deep moat over which was a drawbridge. 

During the two or three days that the roof was under repair, Constance was 
kept strictly confined in one of the middle apartments, and a small box, contain- 
ing a few changes of linen and othe: merely necessary articles of apparel, was 
forwarded to her. 

It was not until the third morning, when her jailer led her up to the top- 
room (which was completed sufficiently for shelter and security), and closed the 
door, locking and barring it on the outside, that the chill of despair fell on the 
heart of Constance 

For six months did Constance drag on a miserable existence ; her thoughts, 
her own intolerable thoughts, her sole companions ; without occupation, without 
exercise, without comfort, without hope; even the air and light of heaven visit- 
ed her but scantily through the single high loophole, from which, standing on a 
chair, she would look for hours together. The waving woods, the rich corn- 
fields, the gliding river, the bark of the dog, the smoke of a distant cottage, but 
above all, the form of a fellow-creature, thrilled her to tears; the whistling 
rustie going to his daily labor, or a troop of merry peasant girls with their milk- 

ails on their heads—-what would she, the delicate and high-born Constance, not 
lon given to have been among them even for a single hour! The recollections 
of her pomp and luxury were faint compared to her longings for mere air, and 
light, and freedom. 

In the city of Hermanstadt, the beautiful and fascinating Constance, the pow- 
erful, wealthy, and talented Countess of Hartzberg, were alike forgotten, and 
most completely by many of those whom she had most benefitted. Another 
star had risen, all turned to worship it, without casting a thought on that 
which had set. 

The young duke was as gay and as handsome as his father had been ; but his 
mind was thrown into a stronger and more decided cast. ‘The widowed duchess 
was affable and amiable as ever; for amiable she was in all things, save in her 
implacable hatred, and insatiable desire of thee against the now-fallen Con- 
stance. At the expiration of six months from the death of the late duke, De 
Mansfeldt returned. 

All that he knew on the subject of Constance was, that she had disappeared. 
He felt uneasy ; and towards the termination of his first interview with the 
duke, he ventured to request information in regard to her. 

“ My good friend,” replied the duke, carelessly, ‘‘ the duchess can give you 
more information thanI can. She has had the woman sent to one of the towers 
on the berders, under the charge of good and confidential persons ; of course 
she wants fornothing, but she isa prisoner, and so I believe my mother intends 
her to ty aro 

a“ »m " 

“Ts warts xs 2 or rather it has returned to the source fro 1 whence 
it was so unjustly and improperly alienated.” 

De Mansfeldt immediately sought an interview with the duchess, and as he 
looked upon her fair and tranquil brow, her soft eye, and winning smile, he 
grieved to think how deeply the consciousness of injury and neglect must have 


rankled, ere it could have rendered callous the smallest corner of her womanly 
heart. When he*approached the subject nearest to his own, a decided change 
passed over her countenance ; her eye fell, and her brow contracted. 

“Think not, madam,” he continued, “that I mean to deprecate your just 





aiger against tle erring Constance ;* towards you she has sinned most grievous- 


unbound as it was, proceeded with | 


“* My dearest love,” at length she said, “‘ put your mind completely to rest on | 


His eyes became fixed—he gasped from astonishment, and making a sudden | 


liberal pay to take charge of you, under the condition that we never speak to | 
you, except when we cannot help it—that we give you no information relating | 


Constance felt that there was no hope, and therefore pleaded no more ; | 


bat the soldiers preferred inhabiting two or three comfortable cottages at the | 
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ly, and Providence has placed her punishmest in your hands; but I beseech 


you, madam, not to forget that the justice of Providence is always ten 
with mercy! Do not deny to this unfortunate being that which, excellent 
_ Virtuous as you are, you, in your turn, will have to supplicate.” and 
“‘T gave orders,” replied the duchess, “that she should be carefully atten4 
to, although kept in strict confinement.” nied 
“Will your highness,” he resumed with a smile, “ commit to me the sype- 
tendence of your prisoner?” Petin. 
‘‘No, De Mansfeldt,” said the duchess, “I will not. Do you Suppose that 
am ignorant of your former attachment, which, although it may have been ol ‘ 
terated, has never been replaced! and how can I say whether she, whose jy “4 
tricious arts won my husband from me, may not also allure my friend?” 4 
“Madam,” replied he, “‘I declare to you that I desire no correspond 


. . ence 
either personal or by letter with the countess, and I pledge my word of | coe 
that none such shall exist without your or the duke’s permission ; I merely wish 
to be assured that your orders, as to her being supplied with every comin» 


consistent with her security, are, and will continue to be attended to,” 

The duchess still hesitated ; but he pleaded his good cause so earnestly, 1}, 
at length she complied, and gave in writing the requisite order. ——s 

“ But,” she observed, “I have your word, De Mansfeldt, that no correspond 
ence, cither personal or by letter, shall take place without my permission i thet 
of the duke.” = 

One prea Constance feebly dragged a chair to its accustomed station jy. 
neath the loophole, and raising herself on it with difficulty, leaned heavily acaing 
the damp wall with her eyes turned towards the setting sun, which, in its gy), 
dued brilliancy, touched every well-known object with “ a gold and purple ligh, 

Her eyes, swimming in tears, glanced rapidly over the scene before her, when 
they were suddenly arrested by some objects moving from off the principal roaq 
towards the tower ; she watched them with a palpitating heart ; by degrees sp 
made out that they consisted of a neat covered cart, attended by two soldiers op 
horseback, and preceded by a person also mounted. As they approached, she 
perceived that he in advance wore the livery of De Mansfeldt, and by degrees 
| she recognised his oldest and most trustworthy servant, who had often, in the, 
childhood, attended both the orphans. She lost sight of the group amid the hyo« 
trees and wild vegetation at the foot of the hill, whose sides were too perpe ndi- 
cular for her to have a view of. Ina few minutesa horn was blown, ani she 
heard the fall of the drawbridge. An hour passed, and the footstep of her jailer's 
wife was at length heard on the stairs. 

‘Good news, ma’am !” exclaimed the woman as she entered, with an unusyal 
| accent of cheerfulness, and more of respect than had lately been her wont. 
‘“* Good news, ma’am! a little cartload of nice things has arrived for you ; carpeis 
and curtains, and beautiful bedding, and pieces of clothing, with every thing 





wanted, to make them up ; and things for writing, and things for drawing, and a 
great chest of books. Moreover, whichever of the five rooms you prefer, is to be 
| fitted up for you ; and better than all this, a walk along the brow of the hill isto 


be cleared, and you are to be permitted to walk twice a-day, with me near you, 
and my husband on guard. So cheer up your heart, my lady, and be merry ! the 
sun shines at last.” 

‘** De Mansfeldt !” exclaimed Constance, in deep emotion, “ this is thy work ' 
| how wilt thou grieve to find that it is all too late !” 
| “De Mansfeldt!” repeated the woman, in astonishment; “ now surely what 
they say is true! witcheraft only could have found that out: we were ordered 
to keep his name a secret.” 

‘** Alas! my good woman,” replied Constance, “ my witchcraft has served 
| me to little purpose if it could not prevent me getting within these walls, and 

cannot help me out of them.” 

“ That's true, too,’ muttered the woman, as she descended the stairs. 
Constance selected her apartment, and lent herself to all the arrangements 
| making for her future comfort ; but she found that to see the servant of De 
Mansfeldt, or to communicate with him except through her jailer, was impossi- 
| ble; she therefure reserved herself for the day of his departure, in order to 
send a message to his master. 

On that day her jailer came from the servant to know whether she had any 
| further commands ; she replied, “ That he was to offer her sincere thanks to his 
master, for the great amelioration he had effected in the severity of her imprison. 
ment ; and to inform him,that she had a letter containing information of a very ex- 
traordinary and important nature,which she wished to have conveyed to him with 
the least possible delay.” 

The jailer apprized her that the servant had orders to inquire particularly as to 
the state of her health. 

‘‘ Let him say,” replied Constance, after a pause, ‘that its state is somewhat 
| delicate and suffering, as may be expected.” 

As soon as De Mansfeldt had despatched his messenger to the tower, he 
| had applied himself to discover where the old nurse of Constance resided. Hi 
found her at a farm-house belonging to the duke, nominally in charge of the far- 
'mer’s children ; but the poor old woman ‘was bedridden, and nearly heartbroken 
| from the pitiable change in her condition, from her ignorance of, and extreme 
anxiety as to the fate of her mistress, and from the neglect of those around her. 

Emilius followed the dictates of his benevolent nature, in liberally promoting 
her comfort and securing proper attendance. 
| “Heaven bless you, sir!” she said, “and reward you for all the trouble 
| you are taking! but nothing will do me good, unless I relieve my con- 
science from a heavy secret that weighs upoi it. Sit down, sir: I can be silent 
no longer.” 
| She then poured into the ear of the astonished Emilius, the tale of the birth 
| of the child of Constance, and its exchange for the dead infant of the duchess: 
the mark on the child, and every minute circumstance relating to the affair. Her 
clearness and precision in the recital, presented a remarkable contrast to the 
confusion of her ideas on other subjects. - 
Emilius hastened to the clergyman and physician, and, carefully avoiding 
giving them a suspicion of the exchange, found every other point confirmed 

On the following day he was closeted two hours with the duke, and on leaving 
him found his servant returned from the tower with the message of the countess 
This message was also communicated to the duke, andin half-an-hour afterwards, 
De Mansfeldt was on his way to the prison of Constance. . 

He arrived about four o'clock on a fine summer afternoon, and was received 
with profound respect by the jailer and his wife, who came half way down the 
hill to meet him. 
zg a is the Lady Constance?” was his first inquiry ; the woman shook her 

ead. 

“We were, sir, thinking of sending to you for a doctor ; for it was not until 
she came out of the top room, and we saw her down and about, that we found 
how weak and ill she really is. She was always so uncomplaining, her eyes 
were so bright, and the colour on her cheeks so fine, that we thought nothing 0! 
much consequence was the matter with her.” 

‘Nor is there,” said the husband ; “she'll soon come round again with 
good free air and exercise, and a warm bed, and all the comforts she has now.” 

Emilius shuddered to think she had ever been in want of such comforts. 

‘** Does she know of my arrival?” : . 

“ Yes, sir,we told her that we were sure it was you. She is in her easy-ch#! 
on the cleared path, for we can seldom prevail upon her to go in doors as long # 
she can remain out. Please you, s'r, to come?” 

Emilius followed the woman, but as soon as they reached the path, and that 
he could perceive the easy-chair, he dismissed her, begging she would sul: 
fer no one to intrude on their conversation. He threw down his hat and a(- 
vanced. 

His heart beat violently; he was about to speak to Constance for the {1 
time for seventeen years; his last words to her (except the one of warning, 
beware !, had been those of the most tender and virtuous affection. That ite! 
view rose fresh to his mind at this moment, as though it had passed but yest¢™ 
day: her hand laid timidly on his bowed head, her blushing cheek and maiden 
kiss! The tide of warm feeling that had been suddenly frozen, and ever 82° 
been kept pent up within his bosom, seemed at once to break its bounds, t 
throb in every vein, and to pervade his whole existence. He knew not what he 
wished, nor what he intended, nor what he was going to say or do. 

Reclined on her easy-chair almost as ona bed, lay Constance. ‘To court the 
cool breeze to her throbbing and burning temples, she had thrown all covering 
from her head,. and her long black bright hair floated neglige!"'Y 
over her: her eyes looked unusually large and fearfully brilliant ; her a 
was so attenuated, that it had scarcely more than the weight and appearance ° 
childhood, and yet its extreme loveliness was never more perceptible ; her — 
plexion was so transparent that the meanderings of the smallest blue vei a 
clearly visible; and the hectic glow of her cheek completed a picture of fraguuty 
and beauty rarely to be met with. : a 

Emilius approached and stood rooted before her: he saw at a single - 
that this beautiful vision (for she was scarcely more) hovered on the very brins 
the grave. : 

‘“Emilius !” she gently breathed, as she held out her hand. — 

“Oh, Heavens! that moment—that voice—that name from her !” he fell r 
his knee and caught her parched hand in his, pressing it to his lips, his brow, 
and his heart. “ Constance! Constance! do I see thee thus!” 

“ Thou art my guardian angel, Emilius! the blessing of my early ye@ 
soother of my last hour! Oh! had I but—no matter—what is it I would 
thee, Emilius? Here—take this packet, it contains—” so 

““{ know what it contains—your old nurse has confessed all—the duke is yo" 
son.” a9 

She trembled violently, and after a pause gasped out, “ He knows 1t then ed! 

“‘ He does, and implores you to forgive the errors his ignorance has occasioh"" 
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« Bnou h—he begs my forgiv ‘ , 
ty am 4 I hope to be forgiven. Convey to him this 
+n me! Let my old old nurse be taken care of—but 
wor of this world! Iam on the verge of departure.” 
“Not so!” exclaimed De Mansfeldt, passionately. “Many happy years are 
... store for you—for us. Look up my stance ' my life! my only love ' 

” He drew her head on his bosom, he encircled her in his arms, and held her 
closely to his heart, as though he would have imparted its vigorous life to her 
emaciated form. ; 1 " 

«Thou wilt yet live to bless me! Heaven is merciful !’ 

«Jt is,” she replied solemnly ; “behold its mercy in my death! my son ac- 
.nowledged, and my head on thy faithful bosom, Emilius !—Faithful indeed !— 
‘thfal through falsehood unto death! Have I deserved this! No—no—no! 


Heaven bless you 177 


A tremulous struggle pervaded her frame—it ceased—her weight slightly in- 
creased, and her breath was ne longer on his cheek. 

"Por a few minutes he dared not move or look—at length with a despairing hand, 
se ung back the long hair which had fallen over him, and with a groan of ex- 
treme agony, sunk on her pillow with the dead Constance. 

The duke secluded himself for a time on being informed by De Mansfeldt of 
-ye death of the Countess of Hartzberg ; and on receiving the packet addressed 
+> him, he moreover orderéd that every degree of respect and decurum should be 
syserved at her funeral. 
~ The duchess appeared surprised, and asked why he acted thus: he simply re- 
sjied, “It is my pleasure, madam.” Bat he never undeceived her as to the er- 
-or of their relationship, and always continued to pay her the respeet and affec- 
jon to which she had been accustomed. He adhered to De Mansfeldt as his wi- 
sest counsellor and best friend, in spite of the melancholy and solitary habits of 
ife which, after these events, Emilius preferred and adopted. The rights of 
she duke were never questioned, but he prudently abolished by law for ever, in 
vs family, the dangerous privilege of Left-handed Marriages. 


ket, and bless him 
not of my property, 








Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


Lorp Warterrorp’s Stup.—A draft from this nobleman’s hunting stud was 
put up for sale on Thursday, at Hyde Park corner, and the ne lots disposed 

_—Sloven, 100gs.; Jack Sheppard, 120gs.; Gauntlet, 85gs. ; Harlequin, 200 
os; Rocket, 42gs.; Vagrant, 38gs., and Dandy, 145gs. Archie was bought in 
(or 245gs., The Sea (the steeple-chaser) for 240gs., and Monarch for 245gs. 

The Dram-major’s dam (sister to Cactus) by Sultan, &c., was sold at Hyde- 
park corner on Thursday for 260gs. - 
~ 'Trorrinc.—Mr. George Rowcliffe denies that he ever offered to make a 

ich with Burke, of trotting fame; nor would he, under any circumstances, 

ve anything to do with him. He is willing to trot the Irish horse Burke 
talks of for £100, but will only treat with the owner; or he will trot any 
‘nglish horse in the world, fourteen hands and an inch, one hour, for a hun- 
dred; or will back his horse to trot twenty-one miles in an hour and ahalf, for 
£250 or £500. 

Trortine acatnst Time.—A sporting affair took place on Tuesday last, on 
Sunbury-common, for £100 a side. Mr. Marsom, the whipmaker, backed one 
hour and a half time against Mr. Edwards's old bay horse, 25 yrs., trotting twenty 
miles under saddle, to be rode by Mr. J. Edwards. Four o'clock being the time 
for starting, away they went tothe appointed place. When the word “ go” was 
civen, Mr. E. went steadily off, and did the first ten miles in forty minutes and 

- seconds, and the next five miles, making fifteen miles within the hour, hay- 

if an hour left to do the last five miles ; he then went steadily on, anil com- 

eted the whole in seven minutes and twenty seconds under the time. The 

round was measured by Mr. A. Radcliffe’s odometer with great accuracy. The 

old horse was driven home the same evening quite fresh, and Mr. Edwards re- 
ved the stakes without demur, at the Peacock, at Islington. 

Captain Becher, the steeple-chace rider, has again unfortunately got his right 
rm in a sling. It will be recollected that he broke it on the 12th of De- 

nver while hunting, and it would appear that he made free with it too 

the bone not’ haying become sufficiently ossified, as was proved by the 
‘cident he met with a short time since. He was riding near the park 

nen a coach was driven so near his horse that the animal began to plunge 
lently, and while pulling him round the arm snapped in the place which 
previously broken, and it is feared a fresh piece of bone has gone 
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l.uitroip Marcu.—Burke’s match to do (railway pace) 110 miles in five hours 
h any number of horses goes on. The whole of the £200 is to be made 
rood on the 25th of June, or the party failing is to forfeit £100. 
Mr. Ockleston’s Irish horse is matched to trot three miles against an Ameri- 
-alled “* Wangay,” on Wednesday next, near Warrington. 





Hforse Bacing in the South. 
lhe following isan extract from a private letter, dated ‘ Astis, May, 1840,” a 


re fortified town between Turin and Genoa :— 


* There is an old custom at Astis that the patron saint of the town should 
se one of the horses which runs in the annual races as his champion, and 
se, if successful, is honored with a triumphal procession, and a mass is 
the soul of the jockey! These races have existed 1,400 years, accord- 

to tradition, but, latterly, the saint, whose name is San Secondo, has met 


Uaglish sense of the word. This time the patron changed his religious preju- 
, withdrew his protection from the ungrateful Catholics, and applied to a 
‘for assistance, the horse chosen being an English one, and well bred, 
) show his sense of the honor conferred upon him won with ease. In 
juence of this unusual victory, a deputation in cocked hats and swords 
‘on the proprietor (R. Bingham, Esq., secretary of legation at Turin) next 
ug with the grateful acknowledgment of the patron saint, San Secondo. 
le horse was afterwards paraded through the town, tothe roll of drums, 
{ trumpets, and flickering of banners, and a copy of verses, on beautiful 
‘olored silk, commemorated the wondrous feat of the horse and the tri- 
f the saint. The prize consisted of 500f, a piece of purple velvet, and 
ward; and Mr. Bingham devoutly gave 150f for the saying of masses for 
vation of the soul of his jockey, which were made to ascend-on high on 
same day.” 
lo add to the absurdities above related, it should be known that the races 
1 1 the public paved streets of the town, which are sanded for that 


races at Turin came off onthe 17th May, and were expected to turn out 

“ty splendid affair: the king intending to be present on the Campas Martius, 
‘ lie horses being of English extraction. Upon this occasion the owners 
‘equlred to ride their own high metiled racers, although it happens ocea- 
ly that Bohemian women jump into breeches, mount the pink, and take 
vip hand of the lords of the creation. Amongst other things, to cater for 
‘musement of the wide-mouthed multitude, the Piedmontese substitute for 


‘ariot races of old, matches between oxen harnessed to wine carts. 
Bell’s Life in London. 





Kiorse-racing and GBexing in Canada. 
© went to a horse-race, that I might witness the speed of their sorry 
‘, as they cantered over a quarter of a mile course. Four horses started 
vet of 10,000 feet of boards. The riders were clumsy looking fellows, 
‘ess and coatless. Before they started, every one seemed anxious to bet 
some one or other of the horses. Wagers were offered in every part of 
“<, and I was soon assailed by a host of fellows, requesting me to take 
‘ers. The first who attracted my notice suid he would bet me a barrel 
' pork that Split-the-wind would win the day. When I refused to accept 
““'s, anether offered to bet me 3,000 cedar shingles that Washington would 
© “every d—d serape of them.” Another person imple me with 
‘of pork sausages ggainst a cheese of similar weight, that Prince Ed- 
‘would be distanced. A fourth, who appeared to be a shoemaker, offered 

“'ase a raw ox-hide against half its weight in tanned leather that Columbus 

be either first or second. Five or six others, who seemed to be partners 

“par of blacksmith’s bellows, expressed their willingness to wager them 

‘ @ barrel of West Indian molasses, or twenty dollars in cash. In the 
© course of my life I never witnessed so ludicrous a scene. I succeeded for 
le In preserving my rows but the wind of the bellows blew every trace 
“riousness away, and I laughed so heartily that I believe the owners of this 
vieldy article imagined I had detected some of them in making an Ameti- 
“1 bull. T dare venture to say that 10,000 dollars at least were won and lost in 
‘operty at this race, without a single sou in specie being in the possession of 
ne present. 

When the race was over wrestling commenced, which was succeeded by box- 
“3, !0 the modern style of rough and tumble. This detestabie practice is very 
*ueralin Canada: and nothing can be more abhorrent to good sense and feel- 
ag Instead of fighting like men, they attack each other with the ferociousness 
 oull-dogs. ‘The contest always opens with a turn at wrestling, for they never 
“*cam of applying their fists; and he who has the misfortune to be thrown gene- 
‘a\'y suffers a defeat. The principal object of the combatants appears to be the 
a of eclopses ; or, in other words, their whole aim is bent on re 
“ach other's eyes, in doing which they make the fore finger of the right 
“st in their antagonist’s hair, and with the thumb gouge out the daylights, as 
“ey term it. If they fail in this attempt, they depend entirely on their teeth 
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est, and a fraction of the nose, half an ear, or a piece of a lip, is gene- 
rally the trophy of the victor. The battle never breaks up before one of the 
combatants exclaims “ Enough!” which is seldom the ease until he finds him- 
self disabled by the loss of blood, or a severe invasion of his optic, his olfactory, 
or auditory nerves. In these bratal contests no person ever s to inter- 
fere, not even if it is necessary to do so for the preservation of human life. But 
the moment that the ery “Enough!” is heard hostilities cease, and the parties, 
if able, rise up and exhibit their mangled forms. By these savage engagements 
many persons are disfigured in the most barbarous and ing manner. Are 
you not amazed that a ale who claim the character of being civilized can 
take any re in be ing such sppslling sights, to say nothing of being 
pefsonally concerned in them! And ye: I am credibly informed that a custom 
‘nearly similar to this still remains in Lancashire and part of Yorkshire, in Eng- 
land. Tosuch an extent is this method of eee on in the southern 
states of America, that when the people of New or those of Canada 
observe a man who has only oe and the place e the other is not, they 


commonly say that he has received a Virginian brand. 
Talbot’s Five Years’ Residence in Canada. 


The BRiddlesworth Stud. 
The following is a list of the produce of Mr. Thornhill’s mares this season :-— 


Bay colt by Emilius, out of Victoire 

Bay colt by Emilius, out of Variation 

Brown colt by Emilius, out of Castaside 

Chesnut colt by Emilius, out of Mangelwurzel 

Chesnut colt (bro. to Mango) by Emilius, out of Mustard 

Chesnut colt by St. Patrick, out of Mercy 

Chesnut colt by Emilius, out of Kate Kearney 

Bay filly (sister to Euclid) x Emilius, out of Maria 

Bay filly by Emilius, out of elia 

Bay filly by Merchant, out of Mendizabel’s dam 

Chesnut filly by Emilius, out of Fortitude 

Chesnut filly by Emilias, out of Apollonia ? . 

The above mares, with Shoveler, St. Agatha, Exotic, Exclamation, Bravura, 

E’oisa, Surprise, Earwig, Erica, Excitement, Moorhen, Egeria, Rint, Mergan- 
ser, Lantern, and Empress, form the stud at present, and are covered by Emilius, 


St. Patrick, and Albemarle. The yearlings consist of 
Ray colt by St. Patrick, out of Shoveler 
Bay colt by Emilius, out of Mendizabel’s dam 
Chesnut colt by St. Patrick, out of Moorhen 
Bay colt by Emilius, out of Castaside 
Chesnut filly by Emilius, out of Mangelwurzel 
Chesnut filly by Emilius, out of Victoire 
Chesnut filly (sister to Euclid) by Emilius, out of Maria 
Chesnut filly by Emilius, out of Variation 
Brown filly by Emilius, out of Ophelia 
Chesnut filly by St. Patrick, out of Bucephalia 
Bay filly by St. Patrick, out of Erica 
Chesnut filly by St. Patrick, outof Excitement 
Chesnut filly by Emilius, out of Fidelity 
Bay filly by Bay Middleton, out of Apollonia 
Chesnut filly by Emilius, out of St. Agatha 








The Willesden Stud (Mr. Tattersall’s) Produce. 

The following is a list uf foals dropped up to Thursday :— 

Bay colt by Glaucus, out of Benevolence (mare sold) 

Bay colt by Muley Moloch, out of Miss Alice (covered by Glaucus) 

Bay colt (sold) by Glaucus, out of The Colonel’s Daughter (covered by Glaucus) 

Brown colt by Elis, out of Clarissa (covered by Glaucus) 

Colt foal, by Jereed, out of Delusion (covered by Jereed) 

Bay filly by Muley Moloch, out of Liberty Lass 

Brown filly by Glaucus, out of Euterpe (covered by Recovery) 

Chesnut filly by Gladiator, out of Vanquish (covered by Glaucus) 

Filly by Gladiator, out of Elegance (covered by Stockport) ¢ 
Here, as well as at Riddlesworth, the mares an‘ foals are always on private 

sale. Bell's Life in London, 17th May. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 


FIRST PERFORMANCE OF “ ZANETTA,” A COMIC OPERA, IN THREE ACTS ; MUSIC BY 
AUBER, AND LIBRETTO BY M. M. SCRIBE AND ST. GEORGES. 

The interest attached to the production of a new opera by Auber, with Cint! 
Damoreau in the leading part, may be imagined when it is stated that every seat 
in the splehdid Opera Saalons had been engaged for three months previously, 
and when the Salle Favart was still only a mass of ruins. Such was, however, 
the determination of amateurs to be present, tha: when places could no longer be 
obtained even by paying the exorbitant demands of the ticket speculators (who 
had taken care to buy up the house, certain of a rich harvest), they put up with 
standing room in the corridors, content to listen to, if not to see the performance. 
The coup d’eil was, therefore, brilliant in the interior, and the only question to 
be asked was who was noé there of note in the musical world. This elegant edi- 
fice again excited general admiration, and the second inauguration was more sa- 
tisfactory than even the first, for the attractions of a new opera, and by Auber, 
were superadded. The new system of ventilation, by an ingenious piece of me- 
chanism placed in the vaults of the theatre, and worked by horses, fully answered. 
Between the acts streams of fresh air were introduced, and the temperature, not- 
withstanding a densely-crowded house, was agreeable. A second glance at the 
proscenium paintings caused many remarks that they were scarcely inferior to 
the Versailles ceiling. The figures of the cupids crowning the busts of Gretry, 
Paisello, Gluck, and Boildeau are perfect. The chandelier with its wax lusires 
mixed with chrystal globes, and the candelabras around the cupola, as also the 
wax girandoles of the saloon, afford the most grateful light ever resorted to in any 
theatre. In short, three essential qualities have been most carefully observed 
by the architect, M. Theodore Charpentier—sonorousness, light, and ven- 
tilation. 

The new opera was perfectly successful. The names of the author and com- 
poser were given out with enthusiasm, especially that of Auber, and the leading 
performers had the honors of the curtain call. So far as the music 1s concerned, 
there can be no grounds to impeach the verdict of the delighted auditory, but the 
drama would certainly be open to ejections in England, and the incidents 
must be changed if your adaptation-mongers intend to produce the work and try, 
after the usual fashion, to meet the exigencies, caprices, and deticiencies of 
‘native talent ” by leaving the original writer no chance of recognising his piece 














and the composer his music. The /ibretto has about the ordinary dose of French 
morality, with no inconsiderable sparkling of absurdities andimprobabilities. ‘The 
scene is in Naples, where a German Baron anda physician arrive for the osten- 
sible purpose of finding a cure for the maladetta, a local fever, but, in point of 
fact, to negotiate a marriage between Charles VII., Emperor of Germany, and 
the sister of the King of Naples. The design of the piece is apparently to ex- 
hibit the mystification of every performer in turn; and its morality is to show 
young ladies how very dangerous it is to allow their lovers to “* do the amiable ” 
to a third person in order to conceal and carry on their amour in the presence of 
obdurate near relations, and whatever may be the difference of rank or station, 
the tender passion will insinuate itself. 


Zanetta,............-----.--./Madame Cinti Damoreau. 
PONS 4 deed oes ose seen Mdlle. Rossi. 

Rodolphe, ........ 2... 602.2 05-0 M. Conderc. 

ONAL di aN0d <aive £565 dwcnos< M. Grignon. 

The Hit este. iss .0de ees ice M. Mocker. 


The story certainly is not the most exciting one for Auber to compose the mu- 
sic to. He has, nevertheless, given a very able score, abounding in pleasing me- 
lodies and agreeable concerted music. The nature of the inc dents afforded no 
scope for grand bursts or massive effects; but the music is throughout light and 
champagnish, with brilliant bits and clever instrumentation. The overture will 
prove one of Auber’s most taking compositions. It is remarkable for the con- 
stant use of the wood band. Opening with a theme for the oboes and clarionets, 
the subject is well carried out, and given in the form of sparkling variations. 
Some passages for the picolo and flute were very effective. The applause could 
scarcely be restrained duriag its performance, and the close wes loudly cheered, 
for you are fortunately here not pestered by the encoring system. A novel drink- 
ing chorus opens the first act, in which there is a cavatina for Mademoiselle 
Rossi, the recitative of which was very good and well sung; a very nice trio 
between Mocker, Grignon, and Mdlle. Rossi; a charming romance by Cinti Da- 
moreau ; a duo between her and Condere, in which Rodolphe makes his first ex- 
periment in making sham love to Zanetta; and a spirited finale, in which every 
perfurmer thinks the others are mystified. There is an agreeable symphony be- 
tween the first and second acts. A well written duet for two tenors follows, 
sung by Mocker and Condere. Cinti Damoreau has a long cavatina, which she 
gave with astonishing finish. ‘The duo which followed between Cinti and Rossi 
may be considered the gem of the opera; it was admirably sung. A very dra- 
matic duet between Condere and Cinti Damoreau concludes the second act. 
Mademoiselle Rossi again brought down great applause by her very superior sing- 
ing of a difficult cavatina, some ascending scales in which were brilliantly given. 
The quintett by the leading singers told well, and after a duo between Rossi and 
Condere, a well-designed finale terminated the opera with enormous success. 

From the above summary of the musical pieces it will be seen that the weight 
of the opera fell on Cinti Damoreau and Mdlle. Rossi, and both acquitted them- 
selves a merveille—the former sustaining her European reputation, and the lat- 
ter bidding fair to acquire it. Cinti’s wonderful facility and precision In pianis- 
simo passages have long exhansted eulogium, and it is to be hoped that she will 
forego her intention of making Zanetta her farewell part, for she can ill be spared. 
Conderc and Mocker, the tenors, sung satisfactorily, but not brilliantly, but their 
acting was excellent. Indeed, this praise may safely be bestowed on all the per- 
formers. Grignon cannot sing, but he gave an amusing picture of a self-suffi- 
cient diplomatist, who is never out, as he says, but is sull always mystified. The 
mise en scene left i to be desired, either as to richness of costume or to 
pretty scenery and appointments. The next novelty will be a new opera for Ma- 
dame Eugenie Garcia, who is re-e! 
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Neapolitan Navy.—The whole naval force of Sicilies 
a cance ial ships of war of the first class, and sy aes be ake, 
pleasant story of an encounter between one of these men-of-war and an i 
frigate, in Murat’s time. The frigate at anchor at sume distance in the 

was fired upon by the Neapolitan, who kept up the attack with great vigor, 
and the beach all the while covered with spectators, hallooing, quite cocksure of 
a victory, and Murat himself the most vociferous. inde ee 
most passively, till jast when they looked for his hauling down his he 
opened his fire, and with one well-direeted broadside sent his adversary to 
the bottom ; and not content with this he took him in tow, carrying him round 
the bay two or three times, to the infinite mortification of the crest-fallen 
crowd; and after throwing a shell into Castle Ovo, quietly resumed his 


station. 


Singular Case.—An aged female, named Betty Brooks, who resided at the 
‘Hag End,” Haulgh, near Bolton, was interred last week, at the parish church, 
Bolton, and, by her own directions, in a singular manner. Her husband 
died in 1825, and from that time up to the period of her death, she has taken 
great care of hisclothing. His two coats were regularly brushed every morning, 
and his shoes and clogs polished as often as was nec to clear them from 
dust. The pillow, too, upon which his head rested in the hour of death, was an 
especial favorite. By her orders the shoes were placed at her feet, in the 
coffin; the coats were laid under her body, the p under her head, and a 
clog under each arm; and in this manner she was interred. 

Manchester Guardian. 

A Russtan Brivz.—We afterwards attended her to the bathing-room, with 
all her young companions, to between thirty and forty girls, who assisted in un- 
dressing her in another chamber, and then led her, still in tears, naked into the 
bath. e attendant nymphs having taken off their own clothes also, and per- 
formed the usual ablutions, scouring the bride elect to her heart’s content, — 
to dance around her, clapping their hands, and drinking wine, which was di 
pensed by another Eve, who sat with a bottle in one hand and a glass in the 
other, her long tresses falling down about her shoulders, which with the others 
was the only covering they could boast. Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw. 


“You sing through your nose,” as the man said to his tea-kettle. 

“We are going very fast,” as the man in a consumption said to the loco- 
motive. 

Why is a very badly managed hotel like a very good one? 
are always a great many attentive waiters at table, 
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Cen Thousand A Dear. 


A SECRET DISCOVERED—THE PLOT THICKENS. 


_ As it proved a moonlight night, he (Gammon) resolved at once to set about the 
important business which brought him into Yorkshire ; and for that purpose set 
off about eight o’clock on his walk to Yatton. About ten o’clock he might have 
been seen gliding into the churchyard like a dangerous snake. The moon conti- 
nued to shine—and at intervals with brightness sufficient for his purpose, which 
was simply to reconnoitre, as closely as possible, the little churchyard—io ascer- 
tain what it might contain, and what were its capabilities. At length he approached 
the old yew-tree, against whose huge trunk he leaned with folded arms, a pa- 
rently in areverie. Hearing a noise as of some one opening the gate by which 
he had entered, he glided further into the gloom behind him; and turning his 
head in the direction whence the sound came, he beheld some one entering the 
churchyard. His heart beat quickly ; and he suspected that he had been watched z 
yet there was surely no harm in being seen, at ten o’clock at night, looking about 
him in a country churchyard. It was a gentleman who entered, dressed in dee 
mourning ; and Gammon quickly recognised in him Mr. Aubrey—the brother of 
her whose beautiful image still shone before his mind’s eye. What could he be 
wanting there'—at that time of night?’ Gammon was not kept long in doubt ; 
for the stranger slowly bent his steps towards a large high tomb, in fact, the cen- 
tral object, next to the yew-tree, in the churchyard—and stood gazing at it im 
silence for some time. 

“That is, no doubt, where Mrs. Aubrey was buried the other day,” thought 
he, watching the movements of the stranger, who presently raised his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and for some moments seemed indulging in great grief. Gam- 
mon distinctly heard a sob or a sigh. ‘He must have been very fond of her,” 
thought Gammon ; “well, if .ve succeed, the excellent old lady will have es- 
caped a great deal of trouble—that's all. If we succeed!’ That remindedhim 
of what he had for a few moments lost sight of, namely, his own object in com- 
ing thither; and he felt a sudden chill of remorse, which increased upon him till 
he almost trembled, as his eye continued fixed on Mr. Aubrey, and he thought 
also of Miss Aubrey—and the misery—the utter ruin into which he was seeking 
to plunge them both—the unhallowed means which they—which he—contem- 
plated resorting to for that purpose. 

Gammon’'s condition was becoming every moment more serious ; for virtue, 
in the shape of Miss Aubrey, began to shine every moment in more radiant love- 
liness before him—and he almost felt an inclination to sacrifice every person con- 
nected with the enterprise in which he was engaged, if it would give him the 
chance of winning the favor of Miss Aubrey. Presently, however, Mr. Aubrey, 
evidently heaving a deep sigh, bent his steps slowly back again, and quitted the 
churchyard. Gammon watched his figure out of sight, and then, for the first time 
since Mr. Aubrey’s appearance, breathed freely. Relieved from the pressure of 
his appearance, Gammon began to take calmer and juster views of his position : 
and he reflected, that if he pushed on the present affair to a successful issue, he 
should be much, more likely than by prematurely ending it, to gain his objects. 
He therefore resumed his survey of the scene around him; and which presented 
appearances highly satisfactory, judging from the expression which now and then 
animated his countenance. At length he wandered round tothe other end of the 
church, where a crumbling wall, half covered with ivy, indicated that there had 
formerly stood some building apparently of earlier date thanthe church. Such 
was the fact; Gammon soon found himself standing in a sort of inclosure, which 
had once been the site of an old chapel. And here he had not been long making 
his observations, before he achieved a discovery of so extraordinary a nature, one 
so unlikely, under the circumstances, to have happened; one so calculated to 
baffle ordinary calculations concerning the course of events, that the reader may 
well disbelieve what [ am going to tell him, and treat it as absurdly improbable. 
In short, not to keep him in suspense, Gammon positively discovered evidence of 
the death of Harry Dreddlington in his father’s lifetime ; by means of just such 
a looking tombstone as he had long imagined to himself; and as he had resolved 
that old Quirk should have got prepared, before the cause came into court. He 
almost stumbled over it. “Iwas an old slanting stone, scarce two feet above the 
ground, partly covered with moss, and partly hid by rubbish and old damp grass. 
The moon shone brightly enough to enable Gammon, kneeling down, to deci- 
pher, beyond all doubt, what was requisite to establish that part of the case 
which had been wanting. For amoment or two he was disposed to doubt whe- 
ther he was not dreaming. When, at length, he took out pencil and paper, his 
hands trembied so much that he felt some difficulty in making an exact copy of 
the inestimable inscription. Having done this, he drew a long breath as he re- 
placed the pencil and paper in his pocket-book, and almost fancied he heard a 
whispering sound in the air—* Verdict for the plaintiff.” Quitting the church- 
yard, he walked back to Grilston ata much quicker rate than that at which he 
had come, his discovery having wonderfully elated him, and pushed all other 
thoughts entirely out of his mind. But, thoaght he, doubtless the other side are 
aware of the existence of this tombstone—they can hardly be supposed ignorant 


ust have looked up their evidence as well as we—and their atten- 


of it; they mu . 
tion has been challenged to the existence or non-existence of proof of the time 


of the death of Harry Dreddlington :—well—if they are aware of it, they know 
that it cuts the ground from under them, and turns their conveyance, on which, 
doubtless, they are relying, into waste paper; if they are not, and are under the 
ssion that that deed is valid and effectual, our proof will fall on them likea 
thunderbolt. Gad,”—he held his breath, and stopped in the middle of the road 
—‘‘how immensely important is this little piece of evidence! Why, if they 
knew of it—why, in Heaven’s name is it there still? What easier than to have 
got rid of it 1—why, they may still: what can that stupid fellow Parkinson have 
been about? Yet, is it because it has become unimportant, on account of their 
being in possession of otherevidence! What can they have against so plain a 
case as ours is, with thisevidence? Gad, I'll not lose one day’s time; but I'll 
have half a dozen competent witnesses to inspect, and speak to that same tomb- 
stone in court.” Such were some of the thoughts which passed through his 
mind as he hastened homeward; and on his arrival, late as it was—only = 
yawning ostler being up to let him in—he sat down to write a letter off to Mr. 
Quirk, and made it into a pareel to go by the mail in the morning, = ermges | 
him with the truly providential discovery he had just made, and urged him y vs 
about getting up the briefs for the trial without delay ; he himself eer ares, Sw 
stop at Grilston aday or two longer, to complete one or two we a —- 
of an important nature. As soon as Mr. Quirk had read this ore raed 
thanked God for his goodness ; and, a ot peer Ba unloc , 
out a small sealed et, and committed it to t . 

Mr. Aubrey, as SS as he had recovered from the shock eae 9 
communication by Mr. Parkinson of the proceedings against H 

inti i ; he could, with the true state of the case. He 

quainting himself, as minutely as he , acedaiedite Laalien, Ie 
had requested Mr. Parkinson to obtain from one of t . in ee 
Crystal, a full account of the case, in an elementary form, for his own guidance ; 
obtai and luminous statement, and also consulting 
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and on obtaining a remarkably clear 
the various authorities cited in it—such, at cane e ceaghow red 
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tions of dete dhlvetisthod need counsel, had led them to entertain serious 
the right of 


doubts concerning of Geoffry’s descendants to enter into possession. By 
ae ee ee their clue te the state of his title, nei- 
ther he nor any of his advisers could frame a plausible conjecture. It was cer- 
tainly ible that Stephen i , who was known to have been a man, 
like his uncle Harry, of wild and eccentric habits, and to have been supposed a 
leave no issue, might have married privately some woman of inferior station, aa 
left issue by her, who, living in obscurity, and at a distance from the seat a 
family property, could have no opportunity of enquiring into or ascertaming ir 
ition with reference to the estates, till some acute and mgr EA | esr ge 

iz ies. Quirk, Gammon, and happening to get hold of ther, a 
family papers in their ion, had up their case. When, with impres- 
sions i as these, Mr. Aubrey perused and re-perused the opmions of the con- 
veyancer given on the occasion of his (Mr. Aubrey’s) marriage, hibited, 
founded at the supineness and indifference which he had even twice exhi ited, 
and felt disposed now gaara to overvalue the importance of every adverse cir- 
cumstance. The , again, and systematic energy with which the case of 
the claimant was prosecuted, and the eminent legal opinions which were alleged 
and with every appearance of truth, te concur in his faver, afforded additonal 

rounds for rational apprehension. He looked the danger, however, full in the 
Sane and as far as lay in his power, prepared for the ewil day which might so 
soon come upon him. Certain extensive and somewhat costly alterations which 
he had been on the point of commencing at Yatton, he abandoned. But fer the 
earnest interference of friends, he would at once have given up his establishment 
in Grosvenor Street, and applied for the Chiltern Huardreds, in order te retire 
from political life. Considering the possibility of his soon being declared the 
wrougful bolder of the property, he contracted his expenditures as far as he could, 
without challenging unnecessary public attention; amd paid into his banker's 
hands all his Christmas rents, sacredly resolving to.abstain from drawing out one 
farthing of what —_ soon be proved to belong te another. At every point 
occurred the dreadful question—if I am déclared never to have been the ae 
ful owner of the property, how am I to discharge my frightful liabilities to him 
who is? Mr. Aubrey had ing except the Yatton property. He ‘had but an 
insignificant sum in the funds; Mrs. Aubrey’s setthkement was out ef lands at 
Yatton, as was also the little income bequeathed te Kate by her father. Could 
any thing now be conceived more dreadful, under these circumstances, than the 
mere danger—the slightest prebability—of their being deprived of Yatton?— 
and with a debt of at least sixrv THOUSAND PouNDs, due to him whe had been 
wrongfully kept out of his property! That was the millstone whichseemed to 
drag them all to the bottom. Against that, what could the kindness ef the most 
generous friends, what could his own most desperate exertions, avail! All this 
had poor Aubrey constantly before his eyes, together with—his wife, his sister, his 
children. What was to become of them? Tt was long before the real nature 
and extent of his danger became known amongst his friends and neighbors. 
When, however, they were made aware of it, an extraordinary interest and sym- 
pathy were excited throughout almost the whole county. Whenever his attor- 
ney, Mr. Parkinson, appeared in public, he was besieged by most anxious enquiries 
concerning his distinguished client, whose manly modesty and fortitude, under 
the pressure of his sudden and almost unprecedented difficulty and peril, en- 
deared him more than ever to all who had an oppertunity of appreciating his po- 
sition. With what intense and absorbing interest were tle ensuing assizes looked 
for! At length they arrived. 

The ancient city of York exhibited, on the commission day of the Spring As- 
sizes for the year 1S—, the usual scene of animation and excitement. The High 
Sheriff, attended by an imposing retinue, went out to meet the Judges, and es- 
corted them, amidst the shrill clangor of trumpets, to the Castle, where the com- 
mission was gy with the usual formalities. The Judges were Lord Wid- 
drington, the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and Mr. Justice Grayley, 
a puisne judge of the same court—both admirable lawyers. The former was 
possessed of the more powerful intellect. He was what may be called a great 
scientific lawyer, referring everything to principle as extracted from precedent. 
Mr. Justice Grayley was almost unrivalled in his knowledge of the details of the 
law ; his governing maxim being ita lex scripta. Here his knowledge was equally 
minute and accurate, and most readily applied to every case brought before him. 
Never sate there upon the bench a more painstaking judge—one more anxious 
to do right equally in great things as in small. Both were men of rigid integ- 
rity: “tis a glorious thing to be able to add—when, for centuries, have other 
than men of rigid integrity sate upon the English Bench? Lord Widdrington, 
however, in temper was stern, arbitrary, and overbearing, and his manners were 
tinctured with not a little coarseness ; while his companion was a man of exem- 
plary amiability, affability, and forbearance. Jord Widdrington presided at the 
Civil Court (where, of course, would come on the important cause in which we 
are interested), and Mr. Justice Grayley in the Criminal Court. 

Seon after the sitting of the court,on the ensuing morning—* Will your 
Lordship allow me,” rose and enquired the sleek, smiling, and portly Mr. Subtle, 
dead silence prevailing as soon as he had mentioned the name of the cause about 
which he was enquiring, “to call your attention to a cause of Doe on the de- 
mise of Titmouse v. Jolter—a special jury cause, in which there are a great 
many witnesses to be examined on both sides—and to ask that a day may be 
fixed for it to come on?” 

‘“ Whom do you appear for, Mr. Subtle ?”’ enquired his Lordship. 

“For the plaintiff, my Lord.” 

** And who appears for the defendant ?” 

“The Attorney-General leads for the defendant, my Lord,” replied Mr. Ster- 
ling, who, with Mr. Crystal, was also retained for the defendant. 


“Well, perhaps you can agree between yourselves upon a day, and in the | 


mean time similar arrangements may be made for any other causes that may re- 
quire it.”” After due consultation Monday week was agreed upon by the parties, 
and fixed by his lordship, for the trial of the cause. During the Sunday prece- 
ding it, York was crowded with persons of the highest distinction from all parts 
of the county, who felt interested in the result of the great cause of the assizes. 
About mid-day a dusty travelling-carriage and four dashed into the streets from 
the London road, and drove up to the principal inn; it contained the Attorney- 
General (who just finished reading his brief as he entered York) and his clerk. 
The Attorney-General was a man of striking and highly intellectual counte- 
nance ; but he looked, on alighting, somewhat fatigued with his long journey. 
He was a man of extraordinary natural talents, and also a first-rate lawyer—one 
whose right to take the woolsack, whenever it should become vacant, was recog- 
nised by all the profession. His professional celebrity, and his coming down 
special on the present occasion, added to the circumstance of his being well- 
known to be a personal friend of his client, Mr. Aubrey—whence it might be 
inferred that his great powers would be exerted to their utmost—was well cal- 
culated co enhance the interest, if that were possible, of the occasion which had 
brought him down at so great an expense, and to sustain so heavy a responsibi- 
lity as the conduct of a cause of such magnitude. 

He came to lead against.a formidable opponent. Mr. Suptie was the leader 
of the Northern circuit, a man of matchless tact and practical sagacity, and most 
consummately skilful in the conduct of acause. The only thing he ever looked 
at was the verdict, to the gaining of which he directed all his energies, and sacri- 
ficed every other consideration. As for display, he despised it. A speech, as 
such, was his aversion. He entered into a friendly, but exquisitely crafty con- 
aoe with the jury ; for he was so quick at perceiving the effect of his ad- 
. 7 - - ~~ of each of the twelve, and dexterous in accommodating him- 
a 4 a gn to be the passing mood of each, that they felt as if they 
avila, beihioaate bess with, and being convinced by him. His placid, 
fall of , wntenance, his gentlemanly bearing and insinuating address, 

sooc-natured cheerful cenfidence in his cause, were irresistible. He flat- 

tered, he soothed, he fascinated the j alone heir mi 
which they often felt indi ant at hi yt coregpie Sue rr cg my gg 
My 2 ovine leader tes shan eadincaies Opponent attempting to efface. In fact, as 
well in examining as crpes. » as well in stating as in arguing a case, as 
It required no little practical 


examining a witness. 
skill to form an adequate estimate of Mr. Subtle’s skill in the management of a 
careless, unconcerned air, in 


cause ; for he did every thing with such a smiling 
a case, equally as in the pettiest details, that you 


the great pinch and strain o 
would be apt to suspect that none but the easiest and most straightforward cases 


fell to his lot. 
Titmouse, Titmouse, 
Subtle ! 


Next came Mr. QuicksiLver, a m 
, VER, a man of great but wild ener i 
what may be called a mufling retainer. What a contrast was wee ‘Sebdle! 
The first and last thing he thought of in a cause, was—himself. is delight 


methinks the fates favored you in assigning to you Mr. 


was to make the jury feel as if a whirlwind was ragi His delight 
a : ; ; J ging about them, 
spirit who had raised it. His object was either to dazzle or tereity one ~ 


wrapped himself round in the gleaming garment of display: the 

as of multifarious superficial ecguicenante: this was the inane acct 

nging nent wildly, in all directions, the firebrands and arrows of sarcasm and 

a pe ’ ~ cecupied their eye and ear till he had ceased; neither he nor 

py As na - ing all the while of his dismayed and injured client, till reminded 
y the adverse ¢ of the judge, accompanied by a slight sneer and 


the Cimes. 
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Wee em, old. : 
ig w is equa 
we Berteowenm. Som rand gown ia the conse? was a fancy of Quith's, 
a vast political admirer of Quicksilver's, who had made one or two most splend 
speeches for himin libel cases brought against the Flask. Gemmon 
most earnestly expostulated, but was inexorable ; himself carried his 
retainer to Mr. Quicksilver. Gammon, however, was somewhat consoled by the 
reflection, that this wild would be, in a manner, held in check by Mr. 
and Mr. Lynx, who, he hoped, would prevent any serious mischief from 
9 the qualities which his name would suggest to you. 
have partly him already. He was a man of minute accuracy ; and 
“ got up” every case in which he was as if his life had depended on 
the result. Nothing escaped him. He kept his mind constantly even with the 
of the cause. He was a man to sieer a leader, if ever that leader should 
get, for ani on the wrong tack, or be uncertain as to his course. His 
suggestion and interference—rare, indeed, with such a man as Mr. Subtle, in- 
cessant with Mr. Quicksilver,—were always worth attendimg to, and consequent- 
ly received with deference. 

For Mr. Aubrey also was retained a formidable bar. Mr. Attorney-General 
was a man much superior, in point of intellect amd tegal knowledge, to Mr. 
Subtle. His mind was distinguished by its tranquil power. He had a rare and 
invaluable faculty of arrayimg before his mind’s eye all the facts and bearings of 
the most intricate case, and contemplating them, as it were, not successively, 
but simultaneously. His ion was quick as hight; and, at the same time 
—rare, most rare accomplishment !—his j ‘seund, his memory signally 
retentive. Inferior, possibly, to Mr. Suttle im rapid and delicate appreciation of 
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momentary he was sagacious where Mr. ‘Subtle was only ingenious. 
Mr. At General had as much weight with 'the judge as Mr. Subtle with 
the jury. ith the former, there was a candor and straightforwardness—a dig- 


nified ee insensibly won the corffidence of the judge ; who, on 
the other , felt himself obliged to be ever om his guard against the slip- 
pery sophistries ‘of Mr. Subtle, w 
icion. 

. Mr. Sresttwe, the second counsel for the defendant, was a king’s counsel, and 
a rival of Mr.‘Subtle upon the circuit. THe -was a man of great power; and, on 
important eocasions, no man at the bar could-acquit himself with more distinc- 
tion. As a-peaker, he was elogvent and impressive, perhaps deficient in viva- 
city ; but kewas a man of clear and powerful intellect ; prompt in seizing the 
bearings of ‘ecase ; a capital lawyer; and possessing, even on the most trying 
occasions, imperturbable self-pessession. 

Mr. Cawsrat, with all his faults of menmer and bearing, was an honorable 
high-minded man; clear-sighted and -headed; an accurate and ready 
lawyer; sigilant and acute—but of him I have spoken before. 

See, thea, the combatants: for Titmouse—Mr. Suptie, Mr. Quicksitver, 
Mr. Lywx; for Mr. Aubrey—Mr. Arrorney-Generat, Mr. Srercine, Mr. 
Crystat. 

The censultation of each party was long and anxious. 

About eight o’clock on the Sunday evenmg, at Mr. Subtle’s lodgings, Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, accempenied by Mr. Mortmain, whom they had 
brought down to watch the case, made their appearance shortly after Mr. Quick- 
silver and Mr. Lynx. 

**Ourcase seems complete, now,” said Mr. Subtle, casting a penetrating and 
most significant glance at Messrs. Quirk and Gammon, and then at his juniors, 
to whem, before the arrival of their clheents and Mr. Mortmain, he had been men- 
tioning the essential link which, a month before, he had pointed out as missing, 
and the marvellous good-fortune by which they had been able to supply it at the 
eleventh hour. 

“‘ That tombstone’s a godsend, Subtle, isn't it !”’ said Quicksilver, with a grim 
smile. Lynx neither smiled norspeke. He was a very matter-of-fact person. 
So as the case came out clear and nice in court, he cared about nothing more 


he thus get to regard with constant sus- 


Mr. Subtle, the reader must by this time, be well aware how little it was war- 
ranted by the facts. 

“T shall open it very quietly,” said Mr. Subtle, putting into his pocket his pen- 
knife, with which he had been paring his nails, while Mr. Quicksilver had been 
talking very fast. ‘ Whatdo you think, Mr. Lynx! Had I better allude boldly 
to the conveyance executed by Harry Dreddlington, and which becomes useless 
as soon as we prove his death in his father’s life-time.” ’ 

* Ah! there’s that blessed tomb-stone again,” interposed Quicksilver. 

—‘Or,” resumed Mr. Subtle, “content myself with barely making out our 
pedigree, and let it come from the other side?” 

“TI think, perhaps, that the latter would be the quieter and safer course,” re- 
plied Lynx. 

“By the way, gentlemen,” said Mr. Subtle, suddenly, addressing Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, “ how do we come to know any thing about the 
mortgage executed by Harry Dreddlington ’” 

“Oh! that you know,” replied Quirk quickly, “we first got scent of in Mr. 
——” Here he paused suddenly, and turned quite red. 

“It was suggested,” said Gammon calmly, “by one of the gentlemen whose 
opinions we have taken in the case—I forget by whom—that, from some recital, 
it was probable that there existed such an instrument ; and that put us on making 
inquiry.” 

* Nothing more likely,” added Mortmain, “than that it, or an abstract, or mi- 
nute of it, should get into Stephen Dreddlington’s hands. 

“Ah! well! well!—I must say there’s rather an air of mystery about the 
case. But—about that tombstone—whet sort of witnesses will speak—” 

* Will that evidence be requisite,” enquired Lynx, “in the plaintiff's case ' 
All we shall have to do, will be to prove the fact that Harry died without issue, 
of which there’s satisfactory evidence ; and as to the time of his death, that will 
become material only if ¢iey put inthe conveyance of Harry.” 

“ True—true ; ah! I'll turn that over in my mind. 
Mr. Attorney-General as little to lay hold of as possible. ‘Thank you, Mr. Lynx, 
or the hint. Now, gentlemen, one other question,—What kind of looking peo- 
| fple are the witnesses who prove the later steps of the pedigree of Mr. Tit- 
|mouse? Respectable ? 
they may obtain with the jury.” 

*They’re very decent creditable persons, you will find, Sir,” said Gammon. 

“Good, good. Whostruck the special jury?” 

“We dil, sir.” 

“Well, I must say that was a very prudent step for you to take! considering 
the rank in life and circumstances of the respective parties! However, to be 
sure, if you didn’t they would—so—well; good night, gentlemen, good night.” 
So the consultation broke up; and Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap returned 
home to their inn in a very serious and anxious mood. 

“ You're a marvellous prudent person, Mr. Quirk,” said Gammon, in a some- 
what fierce whisper, as they walked along, “I suppose you would have gone on 
to explain the little matter of Steggars, and so have had our briefs thrown at 
our heads es 

‘“* Well, well, that was a slip.” Here they reached theirinn. Titmouse was 
staying there; and in Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s absence, he had got 
very drunk, and was quarrelling under the archway with Boots; so they ordered 
him to bed, they themselves sitting up till a very late hour in the morning. 

The consultation at the Attorney-General’s had taken place about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, within an hour after his arrival; and had been attended 
by Messrs. Sterling, Crystal, and Mansfield,—by Mr. Runnington, and Mr. Par- 
kinson, and by Mr. Aubrey, whom the Attorney-General received with the most 
earnest expressions of sympathy and friendship; listening to every question and 
every observation of his with the utmost deference. 

“It would be both idle and unkind to disguise from you, Aubrey,” said he, 
that our position is somewhat precarious. It depends entirely on the chance we 
may have of breaking down the plaintiff's case ; for we have but a slender case 
of ourown. I suppose they can bring proof of the death of Harry Dreddling- 
ton in his father’s lifetime !” ; 

‘Oh yes, sir,” answered Mr. Parkinson, “there is an old tombstone behind 
Yatton church, which-establishes that fact beyond a doubt; and a week or two 
ago no fewer than five or six persens have been carefully inspecting it; doubt- 
less they will be called as witnesses to-morrow.” 

“I feared as much. ‘Then are ours more than watching briefs. Depend upon 
it, they would not have carried on the affair with so high a hand, if they had not 
pretty firm ground under foot! Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap are tolerably 
well known in town—not over-scrupulous, eh, Mr. Runzington ?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Attorney, you are right. I don’t doubt they are prepared to go 
all lengths.” : 

“Well, we'll sift their evidence pretty closely, at any rate. So you really 
have reason fo fear, as you intimated when you entered the room, that they have 
valid evidence of Stephen Dreddlington having left issue ?” 

“Mr. Snap told me,” said Mr. Parkinson, “this morning, that they would 
prove issue from Stephen Dreddlington, and issue of that issue, as clean as a 
whistle—that was bis phrase.” 

“We mustn’t take all for gospel that he would say.” 

“'They’ve got two houses filled with witnesses, I understand,” said Mr. Run- 
nington. 

“Do they seem Yorkshire people, or strangers !” 

“Why, most of them that I have seen,” replied Parkinson, scem strangers.” 
“Ah, they will prove, I suppose, the later steps of the pedigree, when Ste- 
phen Dreddlington married at a distance from his native country.” 

They then entered into a very full and minute examination of the case ; after 
which,—“ Well,” said the Attorney-General, evidently fatigued with his long 
Journey, and rising from his chair, ‘“‘ we must trust te what will turn up in the 











shrug of the shoulders from Mr. Subtle. As for law, probably there was no man | 


chapter of accidents to-morrow. I shall be expected to dine with the bar to-day,” 









But whatever might be the insinuatien or suspicion implied in the observation of 


Rely upon it, I'll give | 


Eh '—You know a good deal will depend on the credit | 


July 4, 


he added, “ but immediately after dinrer—-ay at seven 0’ , I shall be here, 


should.be required.” Then the consultation 
Mr. Airey he, at ter eae enten bro Mrs. Aubrey and 
pra 2 ; for they declared ves unable to bear the 
in which they should be left at Yatton. Yielding, therefore, 
— S at the 
outskirts of the town. On quitting the consultation, which, without at the same 
time affecting over-strictness, he had regretted being fixed for Sunday—but the 
necessity of the case appeared to warrant it—he repaired to the magnificent 
minster, where the even:ng prayers were being read, and where were Mrs. Ay- 
brey and Kate. They were wrap Sous prayers as he entered, and was placed 
in a stall nearly opposite to where > whom he loved so fondly were stand 
ing. The psalms allotted for the evening were those in which the royal suffer. 
er, David, was pouring forth the deepest sorrows of his heart; and their appro. 
priateness to i own state of mind, added to the effect produced by the 
melting melody in which they were conveyed to his ears, excited in him, and 
he perceived also, in those ite, the deepest emotion. The glorious pile 
was beginning to grow dusky with the stealing shadows of evening ; and the so. 
lemn and sublime strains of the organ, during the playing of the anthem, filled 
the minds of all present who had any pretension to sensibility, with mingled 
feelings of tenderness and awe. Those in whom we are so deeply interested, 
felt their minds at once subdued and elevated ; and as they quitted the darken. 
ing fabric through which the pealing tones of the organ were yet reverberating, 
they could not help inquiring, Should they ever enter it again, and in what alter 
ed circumstances might it’be? 

To return, however,—though it is, indeed, descending from the holy mountain 
into the bustle and hubbub of the city at its foot—Mr. Parkinson, being mos, 
unexpectedly and unfortunately summoned to Grilston that afternoon, in order 
to send up some deeds of one of his distinguished clients to London, for the pur- 
pose of immediately effecting a mortgage, set off in a post-chaise, at top speed: 
in a very unenviable frame of mind; and by seven o'clock was seated in his of- 
fice at Grilston, busily turning over a great number of deeds and papers, in a 
large tin-case, with the words “ Right Honorable the Earl of Yelverton,” paint. 
ed on the outside. Having turned over almost every thing inside, and found al: 
that he wanted, he was going to toss back again all the deeds which were not 
requisite for his immediate purpose, when he happened to see one lying at the 
very bottom, which he had not before observed. It was not @ large, but an old 
deed—and he took it up and hastily examined it. 

We have seen a piece of unexpected good fortune on the part of Gammon 
and his client ; and the reader will not be disappointed at finding something of 
a similar kind befalling Mr. Aubrey, even at the eleventh hour. Mr. Parkinson's 
journey, which he had execrated a hundred times over as he came down, produ- 
ced a discovery which made him tremble all over with agitation and excitement, 
and begin to look upon it as almost owing to an interference of Providence. ‘The 
deed he looked at bore an endorsement of the name of “ Dreddlington.” Aftera 
hasty glance over its contents, he tried to recollect by what accident a docunent, 
belonging to Mr. Aubrey, could have found its way into the box containing Lord 
Yelverton’s deeds; and it at length occurred to him that, about a twelvemonth be- 
fore, Mr. Aubrey had proposed advancing several thousand pounds to Lord Yel. 
verton, on mortgage of a portion of his lordship’s property—but which negotia- 
tion had afterwards been broken off; that Mr. Aubrey’s title-deeds happened to 
be at the same time open and loose in his office—and he recollected having con- 
siderable trouble ia separating the respective documents which had got mixe 
together. This one, afterall, had been, by some accident, overlooked, till it 
turned up in this most timely and extraordinary manner! Having hastily ef 
fected the object which had brought him back to Grilston, he ordered a post. 
chaise end four, and within a quarter of an hour was thundering back, at top 
speed, on his way to York, which, the horses reeking and foaming, he reached 
a little after ten o'clock. He jumped out, with the precious deed in his pocket, 
the instant that his chaise-door was opened, and ran off, without saying more 
than—* I’m gone to the Attorney-General’s.” This was heard by many passers 
by and persons standing round ; and it spread far and wide that something of the 
utmost importance had transpired, with reference to the great eyectment cause 
of Mr. Aubrey. Soon afterwards, messengers and clerks, belonging to Mr 
Runnington and Mr. Parkinson, were to be seen running to and fro, summoning 
Mr. Sterling, Mr. Crystal, Mr. Mansfield, and also Mr. Aubrey, to a second con- 
sultation at the Attorney-General’s. About eleven o’clock they were all assem- 
bled. The deed which had occasioned all his excitement, was one calculated In- 
deed to produce that effect ; and it filled the minds of all present with astonish- 
ment and delight. In a word, it wasa deed of confirmation by old Dreddlingtor 
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the father of Harry Dreddlington, of the conveyance by the latter to Geotfry 
Dreddlington, who, in the manner already mentioned to the reader, had got an 
assignment of that conveyance to himself. After the Attorney-General jad 


satisfied himself as to the account to be given of the deed—the custody from 
whence it came, namely, the attorney for the defendant; Mr. Parkinson uncer- 
taking to swear, without any hesitation, that whatever deeds of Mr. Aubrey's ! 
possessed, he had taken from the muniment-room at Yatton, the second consul- 
tation broke up. Mr. Aubrey, on hearing the nature and effect of the instrument 
explained by the Attorney-General and Mr. Mansfield, and all his counsel, in 
short, concurring in opinion as to the triumphant effect which this instrument 
would produce on the morrow, may be pardoned for regarding it, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, as almost a direct interference of Providence. 

\ few minutes before nine o'clock on the ensuing moraing, the occasional 
shrill blasts of the trumpets announced that the judges were on their way to tne 
castle, the approaches to which were crowded with carriages and pedestrians o! 
a highly respectable appearance. As the castle clock finished striking nine, 
Lord Widdrington took his seat, and the swearing of the special jury come 
menced. The court was crowded almost to suffocation ; all the chief places 
| being filled with persons of distinc:ion in the county. The benches on each 
side of the judge were occupied by ladies, who—especially the Countess 
| Oldacre and Lady De la Zouch—evinced 1 painful degree of anxiety and ex- 
| citement in their countenances and demeauor. The bar also mustered in great 
| foree ; the crown court being quite deserted, although a great murder case was 
going on there. The civil court wes, on the present occasion, the point of 
| traction, not only on account of the interesting nature of the case to e trie’ 
but of the keen contest that was expected between the Attorney-General end 
Mr. Subtle. The former, ashe entered—his commanding features gazed at | 
many an anxious eye with hope, and a feeling that on his skill and learning ¢& 








| pended that day the destination of the Yatton property,—bowed to the ju‘ze, 


and then nodded and shook hands with several of the counsel nearest to 10, 
then he sat down, and opening his bag, took out his huge brief, and began tur 
ing over its leaves with a calm and attentive air, occasionally turning round and 
conversing with his juniors. Every one present observed that the defen/al 
counsel and attorneys wore the confident looks of winning men ; while the!ro)- 
ponents. quick-sighted enough, also observed the circumstance, and |ookc’. 0" 
that account alone, a shade more anxious than when they had entered the cour 
Mr. Subtle requested Gammon, whose ability he had soon detected, to sit imme- 
diatelv beneath him; next to Gammon sat Quirk, then Snap, and beside ! 
Mr. Titmouse, with a staring sky-blue flowered silk handkerchief round |is © 
a gaudy waistcoat, a tight surtout, and white kid gloves. He looked exce' 
ingly pale, and dared hardly interchange a word with even Snap, who was 
as irritable and excited as his senior partners. It was quickly known all 
the court who Titmouse was. Mr. Aubrey scarcely shewed himself in court « 
day, though he stood at the doornear the bench, and could hear al] that passe 
Lord De la Zouch and one or two other personal friends standing with him, ©" 
gaged, from time to time, in anxious conversation. The jury having ec? 
sworn, Mr. Lynx rose, and in a few hurried sentences, intimated the nat 

the pleadings in the cause. The Attorney-General then rose, and reques'<“ 
that all the witnesses migit leave the court. As soon as the little disturoance 
occasioned by this move had ceased, Mr. Subtle rose, and in a low but ©'s*" 
tone, said, ‘* May it please your Lordship—Gentlemen of the Jury,—In this ' 

I have the honor to appear before you as counsel for the plaintiff; and 1! 
becomes my duty to state, as briefly as I can, the nature of his case. It's 1" 
possible, gentlemen, not to notice the unusual interest excited by the ca 
and which may be accounted for by the very large estates in this county W''"" 
are sought this day to be transferred to a comparative stranger, from the !4™!) 
who have long enjoyed them, and of whom I am anxious to say every tint! 
spectful : for you will very soon find that the name on the record is that of 0”'Y 
the nominal defendant ; and although all that is professed to be this day sove™ 
for, is a very trifling portion of the property, your verdict will undoubtedly ~ 
cide the question as to the true ownership and enjoyment of the large est" 
now held by the gentleman who 1s the substantial defendant—I mean Mr Aw 
brey, the member of Parliament for the borough of Yatton.” Aware o! ‘6 
watchful and formidable opponent who would in due time answer him. anc 4 v7 
of being himself entitled to the general reply—to the last word—Mr. _— F 
proceeded to state the nature of the plaintiff’s case with the utmost brevity 
clearness. Scarcely any sound was heard but that of the pens of the short: 
hand writers, and of the counsel taking their notes. Mr. Subtle, having aot 
up two or three copies of the pedigree which he held in his hand to the ee 
and jury, pointed out with distinctness and precision every link in the ort . 
evidence which he intended to lay before the jury ; and having done this—!@’ ng 
presented as few salient points of attack to his opponent as he possibly agit 
he sat down, professing his entire ignorance of what case could be set up ops 
swer to that which he had opened. He had not been on his legs quite ha , - 
hour; and when he ceased—how he had disappointed every one present. ©** i 
the judge andthe bar! Instead of @ speech befitting so great an oxen and 
pressive and eloquent—here had been a brief dry statement of a few yom 
ing facts—dates, births, deaths, marriages—without a single touch of fee 
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ray of eloquence. The momentary feeling of disappointment in the audience, 
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j.»wever—almost all of whom, it may easily be believed, were in the interest of 
vc Aubreys—quickly yielded to one of satisfaction and relief; as they thought 
“|. ight regard so meagre a speech as heralding in as meagre a case. As 
z ~ as he had sat down, Mr. Duicksilver rose and called the first witness. 
We're safe!” whispered the Attorney-General to Mr. Sterling and Mr. Crys- 
and the witness having been sworn they resumed their seats and their writ- 
He and the subsequent one established one or two preliminary and formal 
“© ,-the Attorney-General scarcely rising to put a question to them. The, 
: yd witness was examined by Mr. Subtle with apparent unconcern, but really 
th exquisite anxiety. From the eamestness and attention with which the 
~Js ef the witness were watched and taken down by both the judge and the 
_>jnsel, who knew much better than the audience where the strain of the case 
_,nmenced, it must have appeared to the latter, that either Mr. Subtle under- 
esti nated, or his opponents over-estimated, the value of the evidence now in 
yrocess of being extracted by Mr. Subtle, in short, easy, pointed questions, and 
with a smiling countenance. 


“Not so fast, sir,” gruffly interposed Lord Widdrington, addressing the 
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tess. 
‘Take time, Mr. Jones,” said Mr. Subtle, blandly, fearful of ruffling or dis- 
_omposing an important witness. ‘The Attorney-General rose to cross-examine ; 
ressed him quietly but closely ; varied the shape of his questions ; now he 
jotned, then he flattered ; but sat down, evidently having produced no impres- 
ou. ‘Thus it was with one or two succeeding witnesses ; the Attorney-General, 
_ each occasion, resuming his seat after his abortive efforts with perfect com- 
At length, however, by a very admirable and well-sustained fire of 
cross-questioning, he completely demolished a material witness ; and the hopes 
o{ all interested in behalf of his clients rose high. Mr. Subtle, who had been 

‘he while paring his nails, and from time to time smiling with a careless air, 
‘(hough you might as safely have touched a tigress suckling her cubs, as at- 
‘»apted at that moment to disturb Mr. Subtle, so absorbed was he with intense 
anxiety.) knowing that he could establish the same facts by another and, as he 
believed, a better witness, did not re-examine ; but calling that other, with an 
air of nonchalanee, succeeded in extracting from him all that the other had failed 

and in baflling all the attempts of the Attorney-General to affect his 
Jit,or distarb his equanimity. At length, another witness being in the box,— 
“My Lord, I objeet to that question,” said Mr. Attorney-General, as Mr. 
Subtle, amidst many indifferent and apparently irrelevant questions, quietly 
slipped in one of the greatest possible importance, had it been answered as he 
desired. "Twas quite delightful to see the Attorney-General and his experienced 
and watchful juniors, all rise at one and the same instant ; showing how vain 
were the tricks and ingenuity of their sly opponent. Mr. Attorney-General 
stated his objection, briefly and pointedly ; Mr. Subtle answered him, followed 
by Quicksilver and Lynx; and then Mr. Attorney-General replied, with great 
force and clearness. This keen encounter of their wits over— 

‘‘{ shall allow the question to be put,” said Lord Widdrington, after a pause 
.— But I have great doubts as to its propriety. I will therefure take a note of 
Mr. Attorney-General’s objection.” 

Four or five similar conflicts arose during the course of the plaintiff's case ;— 
now concerning the competency of a witness—then as to the admissibility of a 
document, or the propriety of a particularquestion. On each of these occasions 
chere were displayed on both sides consummate logical skill and acuteness, es- 
pecially by the two leaders. Distinctions the most delicate were suggested 
with suddenness, and as promptly encountered ; the most artful manceuvres to 
secure dangerous admissions resorted to, and baffled; the more recondite prin- 
ciples of evidence brought to bear with admirable readiaess on both sides. To 
deal with them, required indeed the practised, penetrating, and powerful intellect 

f Lord Widdrington. Some points he disposed of promptly, to the satisfac- 

, of both parties; on others he hesitated, and at length reserved them. 
Though none but the more experienced and able members of the bar could in 
the least degree enter into and appreciate the nature of these conflicts, they were 
watched with untiring attention and eagerness by all present, both ladies and 
sentlemen—bvy the lowly and the distinguished. And though the intensity of 


tae feelings of all was manifest by a mere glimpse round the court, yet any mo- 
mentary display of eccentricity on the part of a witness, or petulance and re- 
partee on the part of counsel, would occasion a momentary merriment that really 
served only as a sort of relief to the strained feelings, and instantly disappeared. 
The tom-stone part of the case was got through easily ; scarce any attempt 
being made on the part of Mr. Aubrey’s counsel, to resist or interfere with it. 
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But the great—the hottest partof the fight—occurred at that point of the case, 
where Titmouse’s descent from Stephen Dreddlington was sought to be esta- 


ished. ‘This gentleman, who had been a very wild person, whose movements 
were very difficult to be traced or accounted for, had entered the navy, and ul- 
timately died at sea, as had always been imagined, single and childless. It was 
proved, however, that so far from such being the case, he had married a person 
st Portsmouth, of inferior station; and that by her he had a daughter, only two 
years before his death, which happened at sea, as has been stated. Both mother 
ind daughter, after undergoing great privation, and no notice being taken of the 
other by any of her late husband’s family, removed to the house of a humble 
and distant relative, in Cumberland, and afterwards died, leaving her daughter 
y fifteen years old. When she grew up, she lived in some menial capacity at 
Cumberland, and ultimately married one Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse ; who, after 
iy for some years a cordwainer at Whitehaven, found his way to Grilston, in 
‘shire, in the neighborhood of which town he had lived for some years, ia 
humble circumstances. ~There he had married ; and about two years after- 
ls his wife died, leaving a son—our friend Tittlebat Titmouse. Both of 
u afterwards came to London; where, in four or five year’s time, the father 
, leaving the little Titmouse to flutter and hop about in the wide world as 
st he could. The little documentary evidence of which Gammon, at his first 
v with Titmouse, found him possessed, proved, at the trial, as Gammon 
i foreseen, of essential importance. The evidence in support of this part o- 
ise, and which it took till two o’clock on the ensuing afternoon to get 
gk, was subjected to a most determined and skilful opposition by the At, 
rney-General, but in vain. The case had been got up with the utmost care, 
‘the excellent management of Lynx; and Mr. Subtle’s consummate tact 

lity brought it, at length, fully and distinctly out before the jury. 
* That, my lord,” said he, as he sat down after re-examining his last witness, 
case on the part of the plaintiff." On this the judge and jury withdrew, 
i short time, to obtain refreshments. During their absence, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Sterling, Mr. Crystal, and Mr. Mansfield, might have been seen, 
r heads all laid close together, in anxious consultation—a group gazed 
eager eyes of many aspectator whose beating heart wished their cause 
reed. The Attorney-General then withdrew for a few moments, also to 
retresuments ; and returning at the same time with the judge, after a mo- 
s pause, rose and opened the defendant's case. His manner was calm and 
person was dignified; and his clear, distinct voice fell on the 
culng ear like the sound of silver. After an exceedingly graceful and simple al- 
‘the distinguished character of his friend and client, Mr. Aubrey, to 
sc eminent position in the House of Commons he-bore his personal testi- 
y, and the magnitude of the interests now at stake, he proceeded—* On 
count, therefore, I feel sensible, gentlemen, to an unusual and most pain- 
',of the very great responsibility now resting upon my learned friends 
*ctayscli; lest any miscarriage of mine should prejudice in any degree the 
‘ant iuterests committed to us, or impair the strength of the case which I 
to submit to you on the part of Mr. Aubrey: a case which, I assure 
*s some extraordinary mischance should befall us, will I believe anni- 
‘t whieh, with so much pains and ability, has just been laid before you 


essive ; his 












; and, when the latter came to mention “the Deed of Confirmation 
by the father of Harry i cpasvenchenasee ots fete observed a 
slight change of color in Mr. Subtle. Mr. Quicksilver went on writing—for he 
Was entirely out of his depth, and therefore occupied himself with thinking over 
an article he wes writing for some political review. Mr. Lynx looked at the 
Attorney-General as if he expected every instant to receive a musket-ball in his 


breast. 
interrupted Mr. Subtle ; 
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* What, ‘confirm’ a nullity, Mr. Atterney-General ?” 
laying down his pen with a smile of derision ; but a moment or two afterwards, 
“Mr. Mortmain,” said he, ina hasty whisper, “what do you think of this? Tell 
me—in four words"— Mortmain, his eye glued to the face of the Attorney- 
General the while, muttered hastily something about—operating asa new grant 
—as anew conveyance. 

_“‘Pshaw! I mean what's the answer to it?” muttered Mr. Subtle, im pa- 
tently ; but his countenamce preserved its expression of smiling nonchalance. 
‘You'll eblige me, Mr. Mortmain,” he by and by whispered, in a quiet but pe; 
remptory tone, “by giving your utmost attention to the question as to the effect 
of this deed—so that I may shape my objection to it properly. when it is tender- 
ed in evidence, If it really have the legal effeet attributed te it, and which | 
suspect is the case, we may as well shut up our briefs. I thought there must 
be something or other in the back P 

Gammon saw the real state of Mr. Subtle’s mind, and his cheek turned pale, 
but he preserved a smile on his countenance, as he sat with his arms folded. 
Quirk eyed him with undisguised agitation, scarce daring to look up at Mr. Sub- 
tle. Titmouse, seeing a little dismay in his camp, turned very white and cold, 
and sat suill, scarce daring to breathe. Snap looked like a terrier going to have 
its teeth pulled out. At length the Attorney-General, after stating that, in ad- 
dition to the case which he had intimated, as resting mainly on the deed of con- 
firmation, he should proceed to prove the pedigree of Mr. Aubrey, sat down, 
having spoken about two hours and a half, expressing his convictien that when 
the cefendant’s evidence should have been closed, the jury, under his Lordship’s 
direction, would return a verdict for the defendant, and witheut leaving the jury- 
box, where, by their long and patient attention, they had so honorably acquitted 
themselves of the important duty imposed upon them by the constitution.” 

“James Parkinson!” exciaimed Mr. Sterling, quietly but distinctly, as the 
Attorney-General satdown. ‘“ Do you produce,” enquired Mr. Sterling, as soon 
as the witness had been sworn, “a conveyance, specifying that by Harry Dred- 
dlington to Moses Aaron,” &c. It was preved aad put in, without much oppo- 
sition. So also was another—the assignment from Moses Aaron to Gooffry 
Dreddlington. 

“Do you also produce a deed between Harry Dreddlington the elder and 
Geofiry Dreddlington!” and he mentioned the date and names of all the par- 
ties. Mr. Parkinson handed in the important document. 

4 Peeve stay; where did you get that deed, Mr. Parkinson?” enquired Mr. 
ubtle. 

: od rom my office at Grilston, where I keep many of Mr. Aubrey’s title- 
eeds.” 

‘When did you bring it hither?” 

** About ten o'clock last night, for the purpose of this trial.” 

“ How long has it been at your office ?” 

“ Ever since I fetched it, a year or two ago, with other deeds, from the muni- 
ment-room of Yatten Hall.” 

‘** How long have you been solicitor for Mr. Aubrey !” 

“ For this ten years; and my father was solicitor for his father for twenty-five 
years.” 

“ Will you swear that this deed was at your office before the proceedings in 
this action were brought to your notice?” 

“J have not the slightest doubt in the world. It never attracted any more 
notice from me than any other of Mr. Aubrey’s deeds, till my attention was 
drawn to it in consequence of these proceedings.” 

“‘ Has any one access to Mr. Aubrey’s deeds at your office but yourself?” 

‘* None that I know of; I keep all the deeds of clients that are at my office in 
their respective boxes, and allow no one access to them, except under my imme- 
diate notice, and in my presence.” 

Then Mr. Subtle sat down. 

‘“« My lord, we now propose to put in this deed,” said the Attorney-General, 
unfolding it. 

“ Allow me to look at it, Mr. Attorney,” said Mr. Subtle. It was handed to 
him ; and his juniors and Mr. Mortinain, rising up, were engaged most anxiously 
in scrutinizing it forsome minutes. Mortmain having looked at the stamp, sate 
down, and opening his bag, hastily drew out an old well-worn volume, which 
contained all the stamp acts that had ever been passed from the time of William 
the Third, when, I believe, the first of those blessings were conferred upon this 
country. First he looked at the deed—then at his book—then at the deed again ; 
and at length might be seen, with earnest gestures, putting Mr. Subtle in pos- 
session of his opinion on the subject. ‘“ My Lord,” said Subtle, at length, * I 
object to this instrument being received in evidence, on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of the stamp.” He then mentioned the character of the stamps affixed 
to the deed, and read the act which was in force at the time that the deed bore 
date ; and, aftera few additional observations, sate down, and was followed by 
Mr. Quicksilverand Mr. Lynx. Thenarose the Attorney-General, having in the 
meantime carefully looked at the Act of Parliament, and submitted to his lord- 
ship that the stamp was sufficient ; being followed by his juniors. Mr. Subtle 
replied at some length. 

«| entertain some difficulty on the point,” said his lordship, *‘and will con- 
sult with my brother Grayley.” Taking with him the deed, and Mr. Mortmain’s 
Stamp Acts, his lordship left the court, and was absent a quarter of an hour— 
half an hour—three quarters of an hour ; and at length returned. 

« T have consulted,” said he, as soon as he had taken his seat, amidst the pro- 
foundest silence, “ my brother Grayley, and we have very fully considered the 


case in which he was counsel, about eighteen years ago, and in which the exact 
point arose which exists in the present case.” He then read out of a thick 
manuscript book, which he had brought with him from Mr. Justice Grayley, the 
particulars of the case alluded to, and which were certainly precisely similar to 
those then before him. In the case referred to, the stamp had been held suffi- 
cient; and so he and his brother, Grayley, were of opinion was the stamp in the 
deed then before him. The cloud which had settled upon the countenances of 
the Attorney-General and his party, here flitted over to those of his opponents. 
‘ Your lordship will perhaps take a note of the objection,” said Mr. Subtle, 
somewhat chagrined. The judge did so. 

‘« Now, then, we propose to put in and read this deed,” said the Attorney- 
General, with a smile, holding out his hand towards Mr. Lynx, who was spelling 
over it very eagerly—“ I presume my learned friend will require only the opera- 
tive parts ’’—here Lynx, with some excitement, called his leader's attention to 
something which had occurred tohim in the deed :-—up got Quicksilver and Mort- 
main ; and presently— 

** Not suite so fast, Mr. Attorney, if you please,” said Mr. Subtle, with alittle 
elation of manner—* I have another, and I apprehend a clearly fatal objection 
to the admissibility of this deed, till.my learned friend shall have accounted for 
an erasure ”"— 

«« Erasure !” echoed the Attorney-General, with much surprise—“ Allow me 
to see the deed ;” and he took it with an incredulous smile, which, however, dis- 
appeared as he looked more and more closely at the instrument; Mr. Sterling 
and Mr. Crystal also looking extremely serious. 

“ T’ve hit them now,” said Mr. Subtle, to those behind him, as he leaned back, 





v learned friend Mr. Subtle, and establish the defendant in the safe posses- | 
‘ tiat large property which is the subject of the present most unexpected | 
‘on. But, gentlemen, before proceeding so far as that, it is fitting that I | 
call your attention to the nature of the case set up on the part of the | 
', and the sort of evidence by which it has been attempted to be support- 
‘lam very sanguine of success, in showing you that the plaintiff's wit- 
ses are not entitled to the credit to which they lay claim; and, consequently, 
‘cre Is wo case made out for the defendant to answer.” He thea entered 
‘rigorous analysis of the plaintiff's evidence, contrasting each conflicting 
1 with the other, with singuler force and cogency ; and commenting with 
‘lal severity upon the demeanor and character of many of the witnesses. 
‘oceeding, at length, to open the case of the defendant—‘ And here, gen- 
’ said he, “I am reminded of the observation with which my learned 
“nd concluded—that he was entirely ignorant of the case which I meant 
ct up mn answer to that which he had opened on the part of the plain- 
“Gentlemen, it would have been curious, indeed, had it been other- 
‘ise—had my friend’s penetrating eye been able to inspeet the contents 
t strong-box—and so become acquainted with the evidence on which 
client rests his ‘title to the property. He has, however, succeeded in 
alitung himself to information on that point; and he shall have it—and to his 
ts content.” Here Mr. Sabtle cast a glance of smiling incredulity towards 
jury, and defiance towards the Attorney-General : he took his pen into his 
suds, however, and his jumiors looked very anxious. ‘Gentlemen, I will now 
cede to him every ich of the case which he has been endeavoring to make 
‘; that he has completely established his pedigree. Mind, gentlemen, I con- 
“ce this Only for the purpose of the case which I am about to lay before you.” 
H ‘hen mentioned the conveyasce by Harry Dreddlington of all his interests ” 
——" You forget that he died in his father’s lifetime, Mr. Attorney-General,” 
“terposed Mr. Subtle, with a placid sinile, and the air of a man who is sud- 
cenly relieved from a vast pressure of anxiety. 
“Nota bit of it, gentlemen, not a bit of it—’tis a part of my case. My 
“erned friend is quite right ; Harry Dreddlington did die in his father’s life :ime : 


—ut— 


and looked with no little triumph at his opponents. From what apparently in- 
adequate and trifling causes often flow great results! The plain fact of the 
case was merely this. The attorney’s clerk, in copying out the deed, which was 
one of considerable length, had written four or five words by mistake ; and fear- 
ing to exasperate his master, by rendering necessary @ new deed and stamp, and 
occasioning trouble and delay, neatly scratched out the erroneous werds, and 
over the erasure wrote the correct ones. As he was the party who was 
entrusted with seeing to and witnessing the execution of the instrument, he of 
course took no notice of the alteration, and—see the result! The owner- 
ship of an estate of ten thousand a-year about to turn upon the effect of this 


erasure ! —. 
“Hand me up the deed,” said the Judge ; and he inspected it minutely for a 


minute or two. 

“ Has any one a magnifying-glass in court !” enquired the Attorney-General, 
with a look of increasing anxiety. No one happened to have one. ' 

“Ts it necessary, Mr. Attorney?” said Lord Widdrington, handing down the 
instrument with an ominous look. 

“ Well—you object, of course, Mr. Subtle—as t 
deed is void, on account of an erasure in a material part of it?” 
Widdrington. en 

“ That is my objection, my lord,” said Mr. Subtle, sitting down. oe 2 

““ Now, Mr. Attorney,” continued the Judge, turning to the Attorney- $e: cul 
prepared to take a note of any observations he might offer. aan spec ae 
the whole court—were aware that the great crisis of the case had arrive ; - 
there was a sickening silence. The Attorney-General, with perfect = 7 og 
and self-vossession, immediately addressed the court in answer to the objec aoe 
That there was an erasure, which, owing to the hurry with which the ngrmen 
had been overlooked, was indisputable : of eourse the Attorney-General’s argu- 
ment was, that it was an erasure in a part not material ; but it patron | to a 
that he spoke with the air of a man who argues contra spem. ri ~ - sa ; 
however, was pertinent and forcible ; the same might be said of Mr. Sterling an 
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enquired Lord 
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Judge aa with on ae * — > «ae dang fie ————— 
Subtle sitting beside him in the utmost distress. : sho wy speech ; Mr. 
theredhim with a word. Tn consequence of sore wee be could have wi- 


Quicksilver, down came upon him Lord Widdrinec, Peroied ciicsien of 


sols tine tenne So es a he lost hi -command—utt 
alf-stifled curse at t y uicksilver, that could be heard 

perhaps even by the judge, who greatly relished the exposure he dae the Ute, 
Quicksilver’s indiscretion. At length he sate down, with a somewhat fooli 
air, Mr. Subtle turning his back upon him before the whole court - ie whem 
Lynx rose, and in a business-like way, with only a word or two, put the poi 
again fully before Lord Widdrington, the scowl gradually disappeared fae he 
brow of Mr. Subtle. 

“ Well,” said Lord Widdrington, when Mr. Lynx had done, “1 own I feel 
no doubt at all upon the matter; but as it is certainly of the test possible 
importance, J will just see how it strikes my brother Grayley.” With this he 
took the deed in his hand, and quitted the court. He touched Mr. Aubrey in 
passing to his private room, holding the deed before him. After an absence of 
about ten minutes, Lord Widdring‘on returned. 

“ Silence! silence there!” bawled the crier; and the bustle had soon sub- 
sided into profound silence. 

“T entertain no doubt, nor does my brother Grayley,” said Lord Wid- 
drington, “ that I ought not to receive this deed in evidence, without account- 
ing for an erasure occurring in a mainly essential part of it. Unless, therefore, 
you are prepared, Mr. Attorney, with any evidence as to this point, I shall not 
receive the deed.” 

_ There was a faint buzz all over the court—a buzz of excitenient, anxiety, and 
nepenanee. The Attorney-General consulted a moment or two with his 
riends. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, my lord, we are not prepared with any evidence to explain an 
appearance which has taken us entirely by surprise. After this length of time, 
my Lord, of course” 

‘* Certainly—it is a great misfortune for the parties—a great misforture. Of 
course you tender the freed in evidence ?” he continued, taking a note. 

‘* We do, my Lord, certainly.” 

You should have seen the faces of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Si ap as they 
looked at Mr. Parkinson, with an agitated air, returning the rejected deed to the 
bag from which it had been lately taken with so confident and triumphant an air! 
The remainder of the case, which had been opened by the Attorney-General on be- 
half of Mr. Aubrey, was then proceeded with ; but in spite of all their assumed 
calmness, the disappointment and distress of his counsel were perceptible to all. 
They were now dejected—-they felt that the cause was lost, unless some extraordi- 
nary good fortune should yet befall them. They were not long in establishing the 
descent of Mr. Aubrey from Geoffry Dreddlington. It was nece to do so; 
for greviously as they had been disappointed in failing to establish the title pare- 
mount, founded upon the deed of confirmation of Mr. Aubrey, it was yet an im- 
portant question for the jury, whether they believed the evidence adduced by the 
plaintiff to show title in himself. 

“That, my Lord, is the defendant’s case,” said the Attorney-General, as his 
last witness left the box; and Mr. Subtle then rose to reply. He felt how un- 
popular was his cause ; that almost every countenance around him bere a hostile 
expression. Privately, he loathed his case when he saw the sort of person for 
whom he was struggling. All his sympathies—for he was a very proud, haughty 
man—were on behalf of Mr. Aubrey, whom by name and reputation he welk 
knew: with whom he had often sate in the House of Commons. Now, con- 
spicuous before him, sat his little monkey-client, Titmouse—a ridiculous object ; 
and calculated, ifthere were any scope for the influence of prejudice, to ruin his 
own cause by the exhibition of himself before the jury. at was the vulgar 
idiot who was to turn the admirable Aubreys out of Yatton, and send them b-g- 
gared into the world'!—But Mr. Subtle was a high-minded English advocate ; 
and if he had seen Miss Aubrey in all her loveliness, and knew how all depended 
upon his exertions, he could hardly have exerted himself more successfully than 
he did on the present occasion. And such, at length, was the effect which that 
exquisitely skilful advocate produced, in his address to the jury, that he began to 
bring about a change in the feelings of most around him: even the eye of 
scornful beauty began to direct fewer glances of indignation and disgust upon 
Titmouse, as Mr. Subtle’s irresistible rhetoric drew upon their sympathies in his 
behalf. My leafned friend, the Attorney-General, gentlemen, dropped one or 
two expressions of a somewhat disparaging tendency, in alluding to my client, 
Mr. Titmouse ; and shadowed forth a disadvantageous contrast between the ob- 
scure and ignorant plaintiff, and the gifted defendant. Good God, gentlemen! 

nd is my humble client’s misfortune to become his fault! Ifhe be obscure and 
ignorant, unacquainted with the usages of society, deprived of the blessings of a 
superior education—if he have contracted vulgarity, whose fault is it? Who 
has occasioned it! Who plunged him and his parents before him into unjust 
poverty and obscurity, from which Providence is about this day to rescue him, 
and put him in possession of his own? Gentlemen, if topics like these must be 
introduced into this case, I ask you who is accountable for the present condition 
of my unfortunate client! Is he, or are those who have been, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, but still unjustly, so Jong revelling in the wealth that is his? Gentle- 
men, in the name of everything that is manly and generous, I challenge your 
sympathy, your commisseration for my client.” Here Titmouse, who had been 
staring up open-mouthed for some time at his eloquent advocate, and could be 
kept quiet no longer by the most vehement efforts of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, rose up in an excited manner, exclaiming, “ Bravo! bravo! bravo 
sir! *Pon my life, capital! It’s quite trae—brevo! bravo!” His astonished 
advocate paused at this anprecedented interruption. ‘Take the puppy out of 
me sir, or I will not utter one word more,” said he, ina fierce whisper to Mr. 
rammon. 


‘Who is that? 





Leave the court, sir! Your conduct is most indecent, sir ! 


[ have a great mind to commit you, sir!” said Lord Widdrington, directing an 


r 


point. My brother happens, fortunately, to have by him a manuscript note of a| awful look down to the offender, who had turned of a ghastly white. 


‘Have mercy upon me, my Lord! I'll never do it again,” he groaned, clasp- 
ing his hands, and verily believing that Lord Widdrington was going to take the 
estate away from him. 

Snap at length succeeded in getting him out of court, and after the excitement 
occasioned by this irregular interruption had subsided, Mr. Subtle resumed :— 

“Gentlemen,” said he, in a low tone, “I perceive that you are moved by this 
little incident ; and it is characteristic of yuur superior feelings. Inferior per- 
sons, destitute of sensibility or refinement, might have smiled at eccentricities 
which occasion you only feelings of greater commiseration. I protest, gen- 
tlemen” his voice trembled for a moment, but he soon resumed his self- 
possession ; and, after along and admirable address, sat down confident of the 
verdict. 

“If we lose the verdict,” said he, bending down and whispering into the ear 
of Gammon, “‘ we may thank that execrable little puppy for it.” Gammon changed 
color, but made no reply. 

Lord Widdrington then commenced summing up the case to the jury, with his 
usual care and perspicacity. Nothing could be more beautiful than the ease with 
which he extricated the facts of the case from the meshes in which they had 
been involved by Mr. Subtle and the Attorney-General. As soon as he had ex- 
plained to them the general principles of law applicable to the case, he placed 
before them the facts proved by the plaintiff, and the answer of the defendant ; 
every one in court trembled tor the result, if the jury took the same view which 
they felt compelled themselves to take. He suggested that they should retire to 
consider the case, taking with them the pedigrees which had been handed in to 
them; and added that, if they should require his assistance, he should remain in 
his private room for an hour or two. Both judge and jury then retired, it being 
about eight o’clock. Candles were lit in the court, which continued crowded to 
suffocation. Few doubted which wav the verdict would go. Fatigued as must 
have been most of the spectators with a two days’ confinement and excitement 
—ladies as well as gentlemen—scarce a person thought of quitting till the ver- 
dict hadbeen pronounced. After an hour anda half’s absence, a cry was heard 
—“Clear the way for the jury ;” and one or two officers, with their wands, 
obeyed the directions. As the jury were re-entering their box, struggling with 
a little diffieulty through the crowd, Lord Widdrington resumed his seat upon 
the bench. , é 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have the goodness,” said the associate, “‘to answer 
tovour names. Sir Godolphin Fitzherbert ;” and, while their names were thus 
called over, all the counsel took their pens, and, turning over their briefs with an 
air of anxiety, prepared to indorse onthem the verdict. As soon as the jurymen 
had answered, a profound silence ensued. ~ 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,” enquired the associate, ‘are you agreed upon your 
verdict! Do you find verdict for the plaintiff, er fer the defendant !” ! 

“For the plaintiff,” replied the foreman; on which the officer, amidst a kind 
of blank dismayed silence, making at the same time some hieroglyphics upon the 
record, muttered—“ Verdict for plaintiff. Damages one shilling. Costs, forty 
shillings ;*’ while another functionary bawled out, amidst the increasing buzz - 
the court, “ Have the goodness to wait, gentlemen of the jury. You will rf pat 
immediately.” Whereupon, to the disgust and indignation of the unlearned spec- 
tators, and the astonishment of some of the gentlemen of the jury sen 
—many of the very first men of the coanty—Snap jumped up on the . Se 
pulled out his purse with an air of exultation, and proceeded to remunerate Sir 


wer . he sum of one gui- 
Godolphin Fitzherbert and the rest of his companions with t Z 
nea. Proclamation was then made, and the — —— the rte eet 














; that the Editor of a contemporary writes pages heavy 
A tol + 4 "Locher, and dull enough to convert a whole year into one 





Mr. Crystal; but they were all a gravelled. Mr. Subtle replied with cruel 





” Here Mr. Subtle gazed at the Attorney-General with unaffected 


| cogency : Mr. Quicksilver seized the opportunity—not choosing to see that the 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Monarch.—A friend who has recently returned from Célumbia, S.C., informs 
us that Monarch’s season was just closing. When he left, Monarch had already 
covered fifty-five mares besides his owner's. His first season will fix his reputa- 
tion in the stud, as many choice and tried mares have graced his seraglio this 
year. Our informant has mentioned to us the dams of Wagner, of Portsmouth, 
of Gano, of Sorrow, and other tried mares, as well as Phenomena, Mary 
Blunt, Bolivia, Bay Maria, etc. etc., which he saw in the paddocks at the Wood- 
lands, where Monarch holds his court. Maria West and Bay Maria had each a 
Priam filly at foot,—the admiration of all connoisseurs in the vicinity. Old 
Delphine, the dam of Monarch, The Queen, and Herald, had just returned from 
Virginia, whither she had been to Priam. Our friend has been pressed to write 
ut for us his notes upon the fine stock which he saw there. 





The Buckeye Course, at Cincinnati, has been recently purchased by Col. Y. 
N. Ourver, of the Oakland and Eclipse Courses, who goes into possession on the 
ist of Aug. In the meantime the track is being extended to make it a full mile, 
and the turns graded. The stands, stables, etc., are to be put in complete order. 
The first meeting will probably come off about the 2d week in September, when 
the most lib eral purses will be offered. There is a prospect of a numerous and 
highly respectable Club, and Cul. Oliver is promised the support of the Ken- 
tucky turfmen generally. It can be readily arranged that the time of the differ- 
ent race meetings shall not conflict, and we make no doubt it will be done. In 
such an event the campaign would commence at Maysville, followed by meet- 
ings at Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville, etc. Nearly $10,000 in purses are 
offered at these four places alone, Spring and Fall. ‘The courses are so near to- 
gether, and travelling is so cheap, that very few circuits in the Union offer greater 
inducements to Turfmen from other States. The citizens of Cincinnati, we are 
confident, will support a course near that beautiful city, if managed with spirit 
and liberality, and as Col. Oliver is determined to exert himself to the utmost, 
we shall not be surprised if the Buck-Eye Course becomes one of the most po- 





pular in the West. 

A Steam Plough !—The Glasgow (Scotland) Herald gives the following ac- 
count of “ afixin” that would be apt to astonish the weak nerves of some of 
the sugar planters of Louisiana :— 

On Saturday last a trial was made in one of the fields on the estate of Possil, 
near Glasgow, of the steam plough intended for the cultivation of the sugar 
lands of British Guiana. This trial was completely successful. ‘The machinery 
consists of two iron boats, one containing a small high pressure steam engine, 
with a drum, round which the endless chain or rope is coiled, and the other a re- 
versing pully, by means of which the chain or rope is extended, and allowed to 
work which ever way is required; the ploughs are attached to this chain, and 
made to work backwards and forwards with great rapidity and accuracy. 





The following paragraph is going the rounds of the papers :— 

Great Match.—Lumsden of the “ Picayune,” in a letter from Louisville, says 
that a match has been made between Red Bill and Boston, for $20,000 a side, 
Four mile heats, to be run over the Louisville track next Fall. ‘The condition— 
that both horses were in good health and uninjured on the day after the four mile 
race at Louisville. Red Bill was beaten in that race. His extraordinary per- 
formance at Lexington, winning the three mile race at three heats in 5:40—5:48 
—5:49, is unparalleled, and at once proves him equal, if not superior to any nag 
in Kentucky. We hope the race will be run. If it should be, and both horses 
come to the mark in first rate condition, Henry and Eclipse may look out for 
their laurels. 

Billy Townes “ popt it” to half the cracks in Kentucky at the Louisville race 
referred to, beating in 7:53—7:51—8:32, not only Red Bill, but Queen Mary, 
Cub, and May Morris. As Boston is “ engaged,” if the Kentucky turfmen wish 
it, they can be accommodated with “aturn” at Four mile heats, by another 


horse in the Old Dominion, 





Pedigrees Wanted. 

We have been repeatedly asked for the pedigrees of Wagner and Grey Eagle, 
and shall be obliged to any one who will furnish them. The following have been 
sent us by a well known Washington correspondent :— 

Tue Caprain, ch. h., foaled in 1831 ;“ got by Rob Roy (son of Gracchus), out 
of Philadelphia by Gen Ridgely’s Young Oscar (son of Tuckahoe, out of an 
Oscar mare, her dam by Imp. Medley—Cub—Tamerlane—Gov. Sharpe’s 
Juniper mare, &c.), grandam by Bond’s First Consul, g. g. dam by Imp. Ob- 
scurity—Moll by Grey Figure—Slamerkin by Wildair—De Lancey’s famous 
imported Cub mare. 

rppecaNor (Trump) ch. c., foaled in 1836; got by the Ace of Diamonds 
out of Philadelphia, (The Captain’s dam). 

Wasuineron, ch. h., foaled in 1836; got by Rattler out of “ the Consul 
mare,” (The Captain’s grandam). 

he br. Te foaled “in 1834; got by Imp. Hedgford, out of Goodloe Wash- 
ington by Washington (son of Timoleon), grandam by Eaton’s Columbus (son of 
Sir Archy), g, g. dam by Gallatin—Imp. Coeur de Lion—Rosetta by Centinel 
—Diana by Cssdino— Then Starling—Imp. mare Silver. ' 

Wasuincton, ch. h., foaled in 1819; got by Timoleon, out of Ariadne by 
Imp. Citizen, grandam by Syme’s Wildair, g 8. dam by Silver Eye—Yorick. 

Eaton’s Cotumsus, by Sir Archy, out of Harpsichord by Imp. Coeur de Lion 
—Malbrook by Imp. Mexican—Cub—Imp. Fearnought—Imp. Jolly Roger— 


Imp. Kitty Fisher, &c. 
Sporting Epistic from New Brunswick. 
Extract from a letter to the Editor dated St. Jouns, June 25, 1840. 

Dear Sir.—The weather has been so very dry that the streams are quite too 
low for trout fishing ; but I have had some good Lake work. Yesterday I walked 
twenty-five miles—fished—had excellent sport, culled from the lot feur fish 
weighing 9#lbs., which I backed home twelve miles and a half, most of the distance 
through a wood path. 

The salmon season is at its height, I never saw a finer run of fish—I start next 
week on an expedition against the silvery buglers. My old friend “ Sabatisie” 
called a day or two ago, and urged me to join him in a company against the 
Caraboo, but having the fear of black fleas and musquitoes before my eyes, I de- 
clined for the present. 

The June number of the “Turf Register” has not reached me ; I should much 
like to see it. I have an article commenced which I will send you shortly for 
that work. 

Should you see M. tell him if he wants a good week’s salmon fishing, all he 
has to do, is to place his long carcase in the Boston boat on Friday evening, on 

Saturday evening the St. Johns boat starts from Boston, and on Monday at day- 





light he will be here, and Monday night on the salmon ground. I hope to have | 
a rattle at the woodcocks in August, when I shall be in New York, wind and | 


weather, &c. permitting. Wishing you every success, 
Iam, dear sir, yours, very truly ——. 


Burkeville (Ky.) Spring Races 
ant May 21, 1840—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Subscription $50 each. Mile 
Taos. S. Ellison's ch.c. Tomand Jerry, by Heart of Oak, dam by Laf 
A King’s ch. f. Sophia Burton, by King’s Bertrand, dam ty tanec eee -neeee 1d 
Time, int heat net kept—2a og eit rer: coe, Sa 
—_ DAY—Second Race— Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Subscription $—— each. On » | 
mile. ; 
James Saufiey’s b. f. Jane Adams, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Flori 
John M. Emerson’s br. f. Mary Waggener, by Van Teen PY Plorizel .......---e0e--e00 ! 
; me, 1:58. 





Pp, dam by Allen’s Whip......- 2 


FRIDAY, May 22—Jockey Club Purse $——,, free for all ages, 3 yr. old carry mr 
4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 126ibs.; 3ibs. allowed to mazes aad aetna. 


Two mile 
Axel Simpson's bl. h. John Ross, by Waxy, dam by Topgallant, 5 yrs. (Sls. e i 
James Saufley’s ch.c. Alonzo, Tennthaw bw my SS paalbrapericen xe: : H 
Jno. M. Emerson’s b. c. by Trumpator, dam by Printer, 4 yrs........... 3 3) 
A. King's b f. Sally Harris, Bertrand, dam wn, 3 yrs.(5lbs. extra). dist. | 
G. Bowman's b. f. by King’s Bertrand. dam by Hamiltonian, 3 yrs...... ee Le se dist. | 
Time, 3:54—3:56. 
Ww. Cuggx, Secretary. 





Dear Sir- ch you will find an account of the Spring Races over the 
Missouri Central Course at this place, which I forward you at the request of the 
Club. Very respectfully Yours, Prestey C. Lane, Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four 
subs. at $25each. Mile heats. 

R. R. Vanlandingham’s b. f.by Mount Airy, dam by Whip............-..-....-.... 1 1 

Thos. Mitchell’s ch. c. by Sir John, out of an Arabian mare..-...-.. aisthiscaieaeicinds > ecotuhen 22 

en | en 3 3 


This race excited but little curiosity, as it was generally believed the bay filly 
would pocket the change; bets were freely made on her at 5 to 1 against the 
field. Mitchell's colt got the start, the mare next, and the black last. They 
had scarcely’ made the first turn before, the little mare took the lead, and main- 
tained it with ease ; she evidently run for a distance, but, finding she could not 
make it, she was content with the heat. Mitchell's colt, after passing the stand, 
threw the rider, who, fortunately, was not hurt from the fall, and, with great dif- 
ficulty, he was caught and permitted to start for the second heat ; he, conse- 
quently cooled off badly, and was not fit to start for the second heat; the black 
colt had but a poor show for the money, as it was evident he was out of order, 
and it was thought by some of the knowing ones, that he would have been very 
troublesome if he had been in proper order, and have carried proper weights; he 
carried 104 lbs., whereas he should only have carried 86. 


THURSDAY, June 4—Jockey Club Purse $150, ent. $15, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds car- 
rying 86lbs.—4, 100-5, 110—6, 118—7 and npwards, 124ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 
3ibs. Two mile heats. ] 

T. B. Bcreass (of St. Louis) b. c. Glimpse, by Medoc, dam by Tiger, 4 yrs........- 1 ] 

John F. Safford’s b, m. Eliza Ross, by Marmion,dam by Blackburn’s Whip.5 yrs... 2 2 

H. Cresman’s (of La.) br. h. John Beasly, by Mercury, dam by Sir Hal, 7 yrs.- 3 3 

Time, 3:56—3:57. 


This was the most interesting race ever run over this course ; at the tap of the 
drum they all got off well, John Beasly leading for the first mile, and the other two 
close at his heels, all coming to the starting point ina heap, in 1:58; they main- 
tained this position until the third quarter in the last mile, when Glimpse and 
Eliza Ross both passed him ; the heat now was between these two ; after a se- 
vere struggle, Glimpse took the lead and came in a few lengths ahead; the 2d 
mile was also 1:58—time of first heat, 3:56. This is the best two mile race ever 
run over this course, and was a most beaptifully contested race. After the ne- 
cessary time for rubbing down, they all came up, “ eager for the chase,” and 
got off in most beautiful style, Eliza Ross leading, Glimpse next, and John 
Beasly bringing up the rear—they came to the stand in 1:57, just in the order 
they left, Eliza maintaining her stand in front ; on the back stretch in the last 
mile, Glimpse made a-call on her, but it was no go, * he couldn’t come it ;”’ he 
then pulled up to her until they came to the coming home stretch, after waiting 
upon her so handsomely the entire race, he lost his gallantry, and, after a severe 
struggle, he beat her about half a neck—the last mile was run in 2:00. It is 
proper here to remark, that Eliza Ross has been out of order for some time, in 
consequence of having been injured in the shoulder, and Mr. Safford had it pro- 
claimed from the stand that he did not wish his friends to bet on her—that she 
was out of order, and that it was more than probable she would be drawn ; in 
consequence of this announcement, but little betting was going on ; a large con- 
course of people attended the course on this day, and I am happy to say that the 
lady’s stand was graced with smiling faces and joyous looks. 


pet tae 5—Jockey Club Purse $250, ent. $5, conditions as before. Three mile 
eats. 

H. Chrisman’s gr. h. Roderick Dhu, by Merlin, dam by Bagdad, 5 yrs............- S £3 
R. W. Sinclair’s br. c. Vidocg, by Medoc, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs...........-- 1392 
T. B. Scrugg’s b. m. Rosa Vertner, by Sir Leslie, dam by Director, 5 yrs... ...._. es s 


Time, 6;28—6;%—6;20, Track heavy. 

Notwithstanding the heavy rain of the previous evening, a very large con- 
course of people was in attendance. The betting was varied, but Vidocq against 
the field, seemed to prevail up to the first heat, but after that, the tune changed. 
Roderick Dhu led off the dance, Rosa Vertner second, and Vidocgq third ; in 
the first mile, they each maintained this position, until they came to the back 
stretch in the last mile, when Vidocq made a push and passed both, he then led 
the 3d mile and won the heat in 6:28; in consequence of the track being very 
heavy the milesin each heat were not noticed. After the necessary time for cooling 
off, they all got off well, Rosa Vertner leading, Vidocq second, Roderick Dhu 
3d; no material change was made until they came in front of the stand when 
Vidocq passed the mare on the inside ; they run in this position until the last quar- 
ter of the second mile, when Roderick passed the mare; he made a push at 
Vidocq and lapped him down the quarter stretch, and passed the stand in this po- 
sition. It was now evident up to this time, that each one had been feeling the 
other, to see how the land laid; they ran in this way until they came to the back 
stretch, when Clan Alpine made a desperate struggle, and came ina few lengthis 
ahead, the mare close up, Vidocq 3d; at this stage of the game the cheering was 
long and loud; Clan Alpine’s friends now began to cheer up, my friend of the 
Paris Sentinel, was peculiarly happy at this period, he was heard to say “come 
one, come all, this horse shall beat and I will win.” Time 6:26. 

In the third heat Roderick Ist, Vidocq 2nd, Rosa Vertner 3d. This was a 
severely contested heat, and those who were not interested in the race, hoped 
the mare would win the third heat, but Roderick was too heavy for her ; the 
first mile they came to the stand as they left it, soon after leaving the stand the 
mare passed Vidocq and made a push at Roderick, but he was wide awake, and 
she could’nt come it; they came to the stand Roderick Ist, Vidocq 2nd, and the 
mare 3d; in this position they all went the third mile without any change, Ro- 
derick winning in 6:20. 

SATURDAY, June 6—Purse $100, ent. $10, conditions as before. 
Safford & Pitcher’s b. m. Eliza Ross, pedigree above, 5 yrs...... SOMERS aS 7s. 2 


1 
Boe Boe. VE EB odd rcrddn oe cccteniseccccehoceawcoupeces 2. 2 
Time, 2:05—2:02—1:59. 


In consequence of there being but two entries, but little sport was expected, 
and fortunately, no one was disappointed. Eliza Ross is a tried one, and has 
proved herself to be a race nag ; the other is nothing more than a colt. 


Mile heats, best 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstake of three subs. fora Saddle. One mile. 
nn odin ic icone onesGheneiedmmenscedebinntaannecwenss 1 
es a ek nn cack ccecdeces ducsesuscoeututecccccenbecetecs 2 
Oy O SU ode Geebdb be dks cced eh egs so tecusescsetbesigectccveccccccocecce 3 


Time, 1:56. 
As I was not in attendance at this race, I cannot give you the particulars of 
the running. Presiey C. Lane, Secretary. 


A WILD CAT HUNT 


ON THE CLOVE, DUTCHESS, CO., NEW YORK. 

In the beginning of March, 1839, two young farmers, named Austin and Layer, 
started out with their dogs, one of which was a beautiful thorough-bred beagle 
bitch, and the rest stout mongrel hounds, to hunt foxes, which are very numerous 
on the mountainous ridges that enclose the valley of the Clove, rising from the 
fertile bottom, clothed with oaks and other forest trees. These woods formerly 
abounded with partridge and quail also, but the latter have been almost extermi- 
mated by the terrible snowstorms which have prevailed in this region. Austin, 
who was called an excellent shot, carried a double-barrelled piece, one barrel of 
which was rifled, and the other a smooth-bore, suited to shot or ball. This wea- 
pon is a great favorite with the sportsmen of this neighborhood. 

A slight snow had fallen the previous night, succeeded by a drizzling rain, 
which formed a thin crust on the surface, and the tracks of midnight prowlers 
were visible in alldirections. After a circuit through the woods, they started the 








| dogs on a scent upon Bald Hill, and then making their calculations as to the 


direction the fox would run, took their station in a favorable position to shoot the 
varmint, as is customary in such sport. They soon heard the dogs give tongue 





merrily, end rapidly approaching, but their pleasure was transmuted into a feeling 
pretty near akin to terfor when they saw an immense wild cat bounding across 
the rocks, three rods in advance of the dogs. In the trepidation of the moment 
both fired, and missed, and the cat passed around the hill. They listened while 


loading, and heard the dogs in hot pursuit, and then all was quiet. Some time 
elapsed, when a loud yelling rang through the woods. Supposing the cat had 
turned to bay, they started off in the direction of the sound, but had not pro- 
ceeded far before it was again seen coming towards them. Austin waited until 
it was within three rods, and then fired with better aim, the ball taking effect in | 


some painful part. As soon as the animal felt the wound, it screamed and bounded 


at least ten feet clear of the ground, alighting in the crotch of a 
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crouched, snarling and spitting Tike a domestic cat when angry. The — . 
ers became frightened, turned and ran a short distance, expecting an inst Pf 
tack from the infuriated beast, which they saw leap among the dogs tied a 
badly, and again run off with the pack ciose upon its haunches. a? 

As soon as it was out of sight Lane commenced loading, 
and swan shot into the barrel without regarding the quantit 
all the while on the open glade, where he felt sure the cat 
appearance. 

“Good God,” said Austin, as he rammed home his wad, “ you'll kill youres) 
to a dead sartinty, Lane. Why, you’ve poured in six good fingers.” = 


pouring his powder 
y, keeping his eyes 
would again make it. 





“ By the Lord Harry,” replied Lane, “I'll be teetotally darned if | don't k 
one eend or ’tother this time.” ul 
They listened and shifted their position. “Here he comes, d——n his eyes » 


exclaimed Lane. He had scarcely spoken when the cat leaped upon a ledge of 
rocks in front of them, and both fired. Austin, whose nerves were-pretty wel 
shaken by the unexpected rencontre, missed with his ball, but Lane shot the an; 
mal ¢ead, falling himself at the same time, almost stunned by the recoil ae 
musket. 4 

This cat, which proved to be a female of immense size, was twe feet in heichs 
and when skinned, Austin, who stood six feet tall, could step on the fore ty 
and the hind ones would reach higher than his head. The fur was lone ae 
straight, but soft as wool, of a silvery grey, or tawny color, on the head, back 
and limbs, and white on the throat and belly. Bunches of hair resembling ean, 
hung at the tips of the ears like those of a lynx. mee 

By many the animal was supposed to be a catamount, but its short tail and 
other peculiarities proved it to b® a wild cat of extraordinary dimensions. From 
the strength and the ferocity with which it turned upon the hounds when hard 
pressed, it seemed strange that none of them were killed ; but this was accounted 
for when they examined its mouth; the teeth, which had every appearance of 
great age, were broken and discolored, and the fangs worn entirely smooth. 

As I was astonished to hear an animal of this kind had been killed in a district 
wich has been settled for upwards of a century, I made particular enquiries, 
and found that their appearance is not uncommon, and that several others haye 
been shot of late years. In March, ’38, another about half the size of the one 
whose chase I have attempted to describe, was killed on the Silver Mine Hil} at 
the edge of the wood, and the hunt, which took place in the sight of a dozen 
houses, was related to me by an eye-witness. Scarcely a year passes but tracks 
are discovered ou the mountains; and winter before last a woman, who lives on 
the summit of the ridge, saw a female and two cubs venture into an open lot, 
within gun-shot of the house, to prey upon the carcase of a sheep they had 
killed the night before. ARBALIsT, 

June, 1840. 

Mr. P., have you ever seen any account of Wind Fish, which I never heard 
of except in this vicinity?’ Even here they are scarce. They are about the size 
and shape of the herring, but the scales are of a brighter silvery color than those 
of that species, and they possess many characteristics of the Trout, which they 
exceed, it is said, in delicious flavor. Werms are the bait generally used in taking 
them, but they will rise handsomely at a fly. 
shady pools and holes under the bank. 

Note.—We have never heard of this fish before. It must in many respects 
resemble the Smelt, a delicious pan fish, orit may be of the species of the White 


S$ 


Their favorite haunts are deep 








Fish of Lake Superior. 


IMPROVEMENT IN DOMESTIC ANIMALS. No. T 
The Gigantic, Double Wattled, Lop-eared Polar Hogs. 











Stony Pornt, Dec., 1839. | 

Mr. Editor,—You are aware that for two years past I have applied my leisure 
moments to the cultivation of a small garden, and to the improvement, from its 
proceeds and products, of that most valuable and isdispensable amimal the Hog ; 
and I am happy to inform you, that I have lately imported, and have now in my 
possession, a breed, which, in my humble opinion, is as near perfection as that 
animal can well be brought. The breed to which I allude heads this article 
‘They are two full grown hogs—a black boar and a white sow—of a breed never 
before known on this continent. They area crossof the White Bear and the 
Greenland Lop-eared Double Wattled species of hogs. The boar is a tremendous 
animal—the sow a curiosity. They are two of a litter brought by a company of 
Canadian voyageurs from an iceberg near the North Pole, and were procured 
from a Frenchman at Lake Simcve, at an expense, including transportation, of 
$9347. They thrive only in the coldest situations. During the past summer I 
kept them in my ice-house, and by the prudent administration of a shower-bath 
of ice-water three times aday, and by feeding them exclusively on ice-cream, 
they were enabled to withstand the otherwise intolerable heat of our climate. 

Anticipating on last Saturday that my sow, Gryzaggro Yarazoople, would pig 
on that night, she was provided with an ample bed of snow, in a situation en- 
joying all the advantages of a fine north-wester. On visiting her the morning 
following, she had, beyond my most extravagant expectations, turned out a litter 
of twenty-five boars and four sows—making twenty-nine pigs. They improve 
rapidly this cold weather—averaging at three days old 47 lbs. apothecaries 
I feed them four times a day on frozen mush—keep them well fur- 
nished with snow or pulverized ice—and at sunset drive them to the river, in 
which they delight to gambol—diving down, rising up with the finest bass or 
buffalo, and devouring them with greedy activity. On yesterday morning, one 
of the pigs died. An old black man, who had them in charge, a reputed wizzard, 
a strong believer in the virtues of oleaginous extracts over rheumatic affections, 
rendered the fat from the pig, sixteen quarts, and bottled it up for medicinal pur- 
poses. Last evening, feeling an acute pain in his head, he applied a portion of 
the lard externally; warming it in by the fire, and this morning he appeared, to 
my utter astonishment, as brisk as a wasp, and with a luxuriant suit of fine 
straight auburn hair. I expect him to be exhibited next summer with the 
Albino lady. 

The Frenchman of whom this stock of hogs was procured, “ high/y respected 
for las veracity and general intelligence,” has written me that he made an ex- 
periment last summer with one of the breed, which resulted most successfully. 
He fed one of his Polar pigs almost exclusively for two years on Morus Multi- 
caulis moths, or silk worms, and states that he had just given him his third 
annual shearing—yielding 15 lbs. of the finest silk. He has presented the Go- 
vernor one of the ears in the form of a beautiful purse. 

During the winter, preparatory to making the present, I design feeding, for 4 
particular friend of charity, a choice pig of this wonderful breed. With this view 
Ihave purchased 25 bushels of Mr. Grant Thorburn’s Chinese Charity Tree 
Corn, the cost of which I’will only require as an acknowledgment of the value 
of the present. It will be as followeth, viz :— 


25 bushels of Charity Corn, at 200 ears the bushel, makes.......--.- 5.000 ears. 
5000 cars &t 56 Cambs POF OOF 2. code ctwsctssdstenet sscssconcsecccccces $2,500 


Any other gentleman wishing a pig on the same terms will be supplied by 
furnishing the corn on the same conditions. 

I need hardly remark in conclusion, for I believe you are perfectly convinced 
of the fact already, that I appropriate, faithfully, the proceeds of the sale of this 
most valuable race of domestic animals to charitable purposes—that is, to the 


support of myself and family, and to the general diffusion over the Union of the 
F. D. P. 


weight. 


stock aforesaid. 

Franklin Co., Kentucky. 
Note.—The above communication from Kentucky, was written by a gentleman of that 
State who is perfectly familiar with the details of the life of a practical breeder and 
farmer. The writer’s aim has been to hit off a few of the prominent humbugs of the 
day ;—nothing can be further from his intention than to ridicule those worthy individuals 
who have sacrificed so much time and money in effecting improvements in stack. With 
the article above was received another, which will also appear when we have 4 little 


more room. Laden 








A young gentleman, educated at Eton, and who not long since was missing 
from his family, has lately been discovered in the ranks of the 2d Rifle Brigade, 





into which regiment he had entered as a privste. 
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GREE, CHARACTERISTICS AND PERFORMANCES 
or 


WAGNER, 
\ITH INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Accompanied with a Portrait engraved on Steel, 
By GimBrEDE from an Original Painting by Trove. 
ExECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 


ped! 





‘ery few horses of the present day have acquired a more brilliant and enviable 
oytation than the subject of this memoir. The Racing Calendar of the last 

vears exhibits him as running over courses a thousand miles apart in the 
_. season, end with a degree of speed and game, not only superior to his com- 

_ put in all respects equal to his contemporaries in any section of the 
His turn of speed, though remarkable, is not more so than his powers 
'yrance, and his performances generally are characterised by idomitable game 

-outness. Ina majority of his races be has been able to pull to the field 

, cleverly upon the post, but when put up to the top of his rate, he has 

-arried off the prize by outlasting his competitors, proving himself too fleet 
fast, and too stout for the strong. 

We ner was bred by the late Danie Duceer, Esq. of Brunswick County, 
\ win and was foaled in 1834. He was got by the celebrated Sir Charles, 
_\ vhly the best son of the renowned Sir Archy out of Maria West, a good per- 

. at four mile heats, and still more distinguished in the Breeding Stud ; 
by Eclipse, a two year old filly by Imp. Shakspeare, a yearling filly by 

.. and a filly foal by Imp. Priam comprise her produce we believe. An 

+ of one half in the filly first named was sold last season by Col. W. R. 

ox of Va. for $3500, to Col. W. Hampron of 8. C., who has since pur- 

| of Joun ©. Rocgrs, Esq. the remaining half. At the sale of Mr. Duc- 
cpp’s stock, at auction, on the 24th of January 1838, Mr. Rogers purchased 
M ria West at $1750, the Eclipse filly Fanny, then a yearling, at $1700, and 
Shakspeare filly foal, at $1000. Mr. Duceer the previous season had sold 
vr. then in his three year old form, to Mr. Joan Camppe tu, of Baltimore, 

; we nt owner, for $5000. Maria West was bred in North Carolina by Mr. 
vy. M. West, who sold her to Virginia. She was got by Marion out of 

‘a Crump, (a@ brown mare, as certified by Mr. West, page 435, “Am. Turf 
npvister,” vol. iv.) by Imp. Citizen, her dam by Huntsman, g. d. by Wildair, 

" |. by Fearnought, g. g. g.d. by Janus, ete. Ella Crump was also the 
an of Sir Peyton, Chimborazo, Leopoldstadt, Iphiclus, etc. 

lhe portrait of Wagner, which we present to our subscribers to-day, is con- 

ered ave ry faithful and striking likeness. It was painted in October last, at 

cinnati, after his races with Grey Eagle at Louisville. It exhibits him in 
verb condition with which Mr. Garrison almost always brought him to 
= though rather low in flesh, consequent upon a campaign of unusual 
and severity. The back ground of the picture presents a fine view of the 
ids, ete., of the Buckeye Course, and the artist evidently had in his eye the 
earance of the horse when stripped to gallop over for the Jockey Club purse 
ere ten days previous. Caro (called Kate) stands out in pretty bold relief in 
e picture, as he does in the racing world, attired in his complete suit of scarlet 
As a jockey, Kate has very few equals on this side of the Atlantic ; 
is a capital seat, is very strong in his arms and thighs, and like Billy Black, 
ever gives nothing up ;” his coolness aiid presence of mind under the most 

» circumstances have acquired for him a reputation asa jockey second only 

Gi. Parrick. He has a handsome figure, which is set off to great advantage 
by a very beautiful and costly dress—the gift of James V. Wacnzr, Esq., of 
Ba timore, who in return for the compliment of naming the horse for him, pre- 
sented both him and his jockey with a magnificent suit of clothes. As seen in 

nieture, the hood of the horse’s dress bears his initials, and the sheet his 
name, while the waggery of the saddler has displayed itself in the word “ Duxs ” 
sewed into the roller—an appellation by which Mr. W. is known among his fa- 
miliar acquaintances. Kate’s entire dress, boots, cap and all, are bright scarlet, 
with gold tassels, epaulettes, and lace; everything about him is “a neat fit,” 
so that when mounted, he looks “ rayther varmint,” if not like Arthur Pavis. 
|: has been frequently remarked that his original portrait of Wagner is one of 

ove’s happiest efforts. He certainly took infinite pains with it, and the pic- 

e lias afforded so much satisfaction that several orders have been given him 
for copies. Our engraving is the first large subject we have seen from the burin 
of Giuprepe, who executed it under the direction of Prup’nomme. He is a 
young artist of such rare promise that we predict for him a distinguished posi- 

n among the masters of the art. The spirit and effect of the painting has 

een transferred to his engraving with a fidelity and truth in the highest degree 
flattering to his talents and acquirements. 

In color, Wagner is a rich golden chesnut, with a roan stripe on the right 
side of his face, and white hind feet. He stands about fifteen and a half hands 
ligh,—a light, wiry formed horse, showing considerable “daylight under him,” 
asthe term is. His head is remarkably small, clean and bloodlike, and well set 
on toa light and graceful neck. His ears are exceedingly pretty, and his nos- 
rils wide and thin; his eyes are undoubtedly brilliant, but are calculated to ez- 
‘end (he circle of his acquaintance in a crowd; and Dick Christian would not 
venture to make his appearance on him at Melton Mowbray without the words, 
“ He Kicks !” labelled on his back. We must not be understood from this that 
Wagner is unusually bad tempered or vicious, but that he permits no familiari- 
ties. His shoulder is immensely strong and muscular, running well back into a 
good, but rather light, middle-piece, which is well-ribbed home. One of his 
best points is his chest, which is unusually deep and capacious, giving the utmost 
ireedom to the respiratory organs ; indeed a better winded horse is not on the 
Turf. His arms, like his shoulders, are heavily muscled, and well forked, while 
his knees are broad and flat; his cannon bones, pasterns, and feet, are as clean 
and fine as a deer’s: He has uncommonly strong and wide hips, arched loins, 
well braced by broad fillets, and a remarkably fine stifle and thigh, the latter be- 
ig well let down into the gaskin. His hocks and legs are very near perfection, 
aud when we saw him at the close of the campaign last autumn, they were still 
a sound and fine as a two year old’s, notwithstanding he had been in training 
nearly three years, and travelled many thousand miles. 

Wagner runs well down to the ground with a long rating stroke, and with the 
steadiness and precision of amachine. His appearance when stripped for a race 
“oes not indicate much spirit, but he goes off like a quarter horse at the tap of the 
“rom, and runs on his courage. He starts well, and Kate was always able to 
pace him exactly where he desired. We never saw a horse more prompt when 
called upon, and in his second race with that nonpariel Grey Eagle, he ran the 
‘ree last miles of the second heat under whip and spur. It was a terrible race ; 
““ere was no flinching, no faltering, no clambering on the part of either ; both 
ockeys plied steel and catgut at every stroke, and no one of the thousands who 
‘aw the race ever saw one contested more honestly or gallantly. A better race 
was never runin America. ‘The last three miles of a second heat, in a second 
four mile race the same week, were runin 5:35, and the sixteenth mile in 1:48! 

Wagner made his debut on the Turf at Lawrenceville, Va., in the Spring of 1837. 
Weare not aware who trained him for the only two races he ran in the Old Do- 
‘inion, but a very good idea may be formed of his promise when we state that 
“ler his second race, in which he was beaten, Mr. Campbell, his present owner, 
(ac $5000 for him. His performances are so recent that we have thought it un- 
“ccessary to go much into detail—more especially as, from al] accounts, we shall 
“« called upon to record many more. We subjoin the record :— 

‘537. Lawrenceville, Va., Saturday, April 8—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 
Mile heats 


S3lbs. Seven subs. at $100each, h. ft. : 
Danie} Dugger’s ch. Ge (Wi J by Sir Charles. out of Maria We kctcitted 2 1 
apt. Claiborne’s ch. c. by ir Charles, out ef F See ese er oweesese sceeseceee 1 dist. 
Time, 2:03—2:00. 


The course was very heavy. The winner was the favorite at odds, and dis- 
tanced his competitor in the 2d heat. 





- 4 ‘ JU . s 
. ners c. by Imp. Luzbo h,  - i aa aRaaS 
f- by > rough, dam by Shylock .................. : 





















1 

. 8 ch.c. (Wagner) by Sir Charles, out of Maria West x 
G.W. Johnson’s ch. c. by hance out of Charlotte Temple......................-- 3 * 
W..McCargo’s ch. c. e, out of Eliza Clay’sdam......... 2. cee ene e nee 4* 
O.P. Mare's ch. c. by Sir Charles, dam by Imp. Merryfield......................... eh 
©. Stith’s ch. c. by Imp. aeemomrey™, Sass SNE stediicsnvses Suscduisursedecs Bee: 
E. Townes’ er. c. by Imp. Fylde, dam by Director...............................- a 
J. M. Botts’ f. by Gohanna out of Watkins Leigh’s dam.......................... > ¢ 
H. Maclin’s ch. ¢. by mp. Luzborough, out of Peggy Madee ...................... BE 


Time. 1:53—1:52. * Not placed. 

The contest was entirely between the winner and Wagner, who so evidently 
lost the race from want of condition that Mr. Campbell purchased him at nearly 
double the price the winner or any other colt in the race would have sold for. 
He was placed at once in Mr. Garrison's stable, who then employed ‘“ Old 
Charles” as trainer, and left Virginia for the South, in company with Glorvina, 
Virginia Fairfield, Charles Magic, and others. He made his first a ppearance on 
the South-western Turf at Mobile under the name of Wagner, inthe following 
November, after travelling over a thousand miles! Record :— . 


—— Mobile, 4la., Bascombe Course, Tuesday, Nov.21—Post stake for 3 yr. olds iehts 
as before. Foursubs. at $500 each, h.ft. Two mile heats. FERN, Wales 
Jas. S. Garrison's (J. Campbell’s) ch. c. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West 1 1 
Col. Vance Johnson’s b. c. Pilot Jr., by Wild Bill, dam by Timoleon...-........... 2 2 
Wm. Blevins’ ch. f. Louisa Bascombe, by Star of the West, dam by Pacific........ $3 
Mr. Stark’s nomination paid forfeit. 
Time, 3:55—3:57. Course heavy. 


This was Wagner's last race during the year. The following Spring he came | 


out in a Stake race at two mile heats, at New Orleans, upon which immense 
sums were laid out. Asthorses in Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi take their 
age from the Ist of May instead of the Ist of January, we frequently see them 
carrying a3 yr. old’s weight when absolutely 4 yrs. old. In the course of Wag- 
ner’s career he will be found running as a 4 yr. old so late as the 26th of April, 
when at the North, or in Virginia, he would have been obliged to pack another 
year’s weight. The following Stake race excited the utmost interest throughout 
the whole South-west, the horses being from different States, and each party 
sanguine. Record :— 


1838. New Orleans, La., Eclipse Course, Tuesday, April 3—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, 
Weights as before. Five subscribers at $1000 each, $250 forfeit. Two mile heats. 
Jas.S. Garrison’s (J. Campbell's) ch. c. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria 


Lect dt ye Me yee ies Ge i ia! ag AR i SS i ae oe 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Wren (own sister to Linnet), by Imp. Leviathan, out 

RACERS DERRINEE DO i ea thinks indie esithe * tanenevy tar dies Sane has e0e 1 2dr 
M. Wells’ ch. f. Taglioni, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Susan Ilull by Timoleon... pa. ft. 
Wm. J. Minor’s Imp. br. f. Britannia, by Muley, out of Nancy Longwaist’s dam_ pd. ft. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (Walker Thurston’s) b.c. Mad Anthony (iow Pressure), 

by Trumpator, dam by Jenkins’ Sir William...........-..-....--.----------- pa. ft. 


Time, 3:49—3:47. 
A very capital race, and Wagner's last at two mile heats. Four days after- 
wards he came out for his first Jockey Club Purse, which he won cleverly, 


Record :— 

— Same Course, April 8—Jockey Club Purse $3000, of which the 2d best horse received 
$500. Entrance $500 each—free for al! ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110 
—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124!bs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Four mile heats. 

Jas. S. Garrison's (J. Campbell’s) ch.c. Wagner, by Sir Charles—Maria West, 3 yrs. 1 1 

Thos. J. Well’s ch. m. Ezxtio, by Imp. Leviathan, out ef White Feathers by Con- 


OG Os On ad ia eter ein ce es btn earth dh yale Pawns caense ce cous apoccoecce s 3 
Y. N. Oliver’s (Col. Robert Smith’s) ch. c. Pete Whetstone, by Imp Leviathan, dam 
Re IOC OO I tein ds deesnn dentin tnddeiewsds diisinnsecvediomgencne 2:2 


Time, 7:44—7:57. 





} 


| sent season, limited to fifty mares, at $150 each. 





ever, was the favorite against the field. He won the 
the second Grey Eagle disputed every inch of the grou mad Woes eae 
by merely a neck after a desperate struggle. 
If any thing could exceed the interest of the race above, it was the one which 
succeeded it on the Saturday following—by far the most exciting and despe- 
rately contested we ever saw. The odds were 2 to 1 on Wagner. He lost 4 
first heat, run in 7:51, by putting the issue upon a brush, but won the 2d in 7:43 
after a struggle almost unparalleled for its continuance and severity. In the od 
mile of the third heat the Gallant Grey broke down, and Wagner galloped 
through ; but for this accident, judging from their appearance, their speed, and 
their unflinching game, we make no doubt the race would have been, under the 
circumstances, superior to any ever run in this country. When it is borne in 
mind that on the Monday previous they had ran a four mile race in 7:48—7-44, 
and that in their second race they ran the last three miles of the second heat in 
5:35, and the 8th mile in 1:48, it must be confessed that the annals of the Ame- 
rican Turf present no parallel to their performance on this occasion. Record :— 


—— Same Course, Saturday, Oct. 5—Jockey Club Purse $1500, conditions as before. 


Four mile heats. 
Jas. S. Garrison’s (John Campbell’s) ch. h. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria 
West by Marion, b. Fite comecerc occ +0000snselse dined cbdialine+ cen Cato. 
A. L. Shotwell’s gr. c. Grey Eagle, by Woodpecker, ont of Ophelia by Wild Med- 
EY, 4 YTS. 22 oe eee os ee eee eee meee een een wenn cen eene Stephen Welch. 1 2 * 
Willa Viley’s b. f. Emily Johnson, (own sister to Singleton,) by Bertrand, out of 
Black Eyed Susan by Tiger, 4 y18....... --.ccccrcocccescccccceccecccccccees ~ 2 dist 
Time, 7:51—7:43—3d heat, no time kept. * Grey Eagle gave way in 2d mile. 


For more convenient reference, we repeat the time of each mile in tabular 


aa 3 





form :-— 

First heat. Second heat. Third heat. 
dE gs 2:05 | Ist mile............ 2:08 | No time kept, as Grey 
| Apalernenier 1:55 | 2d mile ............ 1:52 | Eagle gave way in running 
i TTF 1:66 | 34 mille ciciccssasdss 1:55 | the second heat. 
EEN: 1:55. | 4th salle... conse ee 

7:51 7:43 


Notwithstanding the severity of the two races just recorded, the gallant Wag- 
ner was allowed to walk over for the Jockey Club purse at Cincinnati, a fort- 
night afterwards, no one having the temerity to dispute his claims to the proud 


title of the Champion of the South-west. Record :— 


—— Cincinnati, Ohio, Buck-eye Course, Friday, Oct. 18—Jockey Club Purse $1000, 
weights as before. Four mile heats. 

Jas. S. Garrison’s (J. Campbell’s) ch. h. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria 
pe Es a eB i walked over. 


After this walk-over Wagner crossed the river into Kentucky and went into 
Goodwyn’s hands, Messrs. Garrison & Campbell having dissolved their connec- 
tion. ‘ Old Charles” left Garrison the year previous to engage with Mr. Hare 
of Va., with whom he still remains. Wagner remained but a short time in Ken- 
tucky, having been taken to his old quarters at Mobile to be trained for the 
Spring campaign, commencing in March. While here he met with an accident 
in his exercise which caused his leg to swell when in work, and, in consequence, 
he was incapacitated from appearing on the Turf. A great desire on the part of 
the breeders of Kentucky to employ his services in the Stud induced Mr. Camv- 
bell tosend him up the river to Louisville, where he has been standing the pre- 
It is understood that he will 


After this race Wagner was taken home to Mobile, where he remained durin g | cross the Alleghanies in the course of the summer, and be trained for the Fall 


the Summer. He was not started there at the November meeting under the ap- 
prehension of a match at New Orleans, which subsequently fell through. Vir- 
ginia Fairfield was entered in his place but broke down, Pollard Brown winning 
the race in 7:49—7:48. The following race gave “‘ the high fall’’ to many of 


the knowing ones. Record :— 


Same Course, Saturday, Dec. 8—Jockey Club Purse $2500, of which the second best 
horse received $500, if more than two start—if but two, the winner to receive $20U0. 
Conditions as befdre. Four mile heats. 

Jas. S. Garrison’s (J. Campbell’s) ch. c. Wagner, by Sir Charles—Maria West,4yrs. 1 1 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Sarah Bladen, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Morgiana by 


Pacolet, 4 VFB. cccovececascccccscce gece seweescwcsss cocecsceecc ces ences coececee 
Time, 8:45—9:11. Track heavy. 


Just before this race, the following spirited challenge appeared, which was 


published in this paper of Jan. 5, 1839 :— 
Challenge to the World for $20,000! 

I will ron Mr. Joun Campsetw's colt WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Ma- 
ria West, by Marion, now 4 yrs. old, against any horse, mare, or gelding in the 
World, for Twenty THovusanp Do.vars, or as much more as the acceptor may 
please, a race of Four Mile Heats, over the Metarie Course, New Orleans, the 
fourth Monday in March, 1839. The forfeit to be one half of the stake, and the 
race to be run agreeably to the Rules of the Metarie Jockey Club. ‘This Chal- 
lenge will remain open for acceptance until the 15th of Jan. 1839. 

New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1838. James S. Garrison. 

On the last day of the month Wagner lost his only race at four mile heats, 
though able to beat the winner any distance with ease, when in equal condition. 
It was expected he would walk over for the purse, but Zelina was entered, 
though lame at the time. Wagner was not even drawn for the race, as we have 
understood, but would have won it afterall but from the fact, that when the signal 
for starting was given for the third heat, Wagner’s head was turned up the quar- 
ter’s stretch, and the mare had at least sixty yards’ start. Goopwyn (who 
started hig, if we recollect aright) was so confident the mare would be called 
back, that he would not let go of Wagner's head, and did not until Garrison ran 
across the track and ordered him to let the horse go. The course was excessively 
heavy, as may be inferred from the fact, that the time was 8:13—8:10—S:10. 


Record :— 
— New Orleans, La., Louisiana Course, Monday, Dec. 31—Jockey Club Purse $2500, 
$500 of which is to goto the 2d best horse if more than two start—if but two, the 
winner to receive $2000 ; conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Henry A. Tayloe’s b. m. Zelina, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs.. 1 2 
Jas 8. Garrison’s (J. Campbell’s) ch.c. Wegner, by Sir Charles—Muria West,4y. 2 1 
Time, 8:13—8:10—8:10. 


In the following Spring Wagner came out against Josh Bell, a Kentucky 


crack—one of the best ever sold out of that race horse region. Record :— 
1839. New Orleans, La., Eclipse Course, Saturday, March 16—Jockey Club Purse $2000, 


before. Four mile heats. 
howd naseante (J. Campbell’s) ch.c. Wagner, by Sir Charles—Maria West, 4 y. . 2S 


.R. Be ’s ch. c. Joshua Bell, by Frank, dam by Little John, 4 yrs....-.- 2 dr 
Pee. S, Sane Time, 7:56;—8:05. Track heavy. 


The following week Wagner came out against another party on the Louisiana 


Course, but they bad “no show for their money.” Record :— 
—— New Orleans, La., Louisiana Course, Saturday, March 23—Jockey Club Purse $2000, 


, conditions as before. Four mile heats _ 
Pag yr ttn (J. Campbell's) ch. c. Wegner, by Sir Charles—Maria West,4 yrs. 1 
Thos. J. Wells’ b. c. George Elliott, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Lawrence, 4 yrs... dist. 
John F. Mille1’s (Jas. Shy’s) b.c. Hoorn ,b i dam by Director, 4 yrs.. dr. 
ime, 7:57+. 


Having taken the Jockey Club purses offered on the Eclipse and Louisiana 
Courses, the invincible “Sorrel Stud” made a clean sweep of the whole by 
walking over for the J. C. purse at the Metarie Course, notwithstanding the at- 


tendance of a host of cracks. Record :— 
—— New Orleans, La., Metarie Course, Tuesday, April 2—Jockey Club Purse $2000, ent. 


200, conditions as before. Four mile heats. , : 
i 8. Garrison’s (John Campbell’s) ch.c. Wagner, by Sir Charies, out of 


Maria West by Marion, 4 yrs.......---------------------++-- 202 eeeeees 
The Poney was entered, but withdrawn on account of lameness. 


From New Orleans Wagner proceeded up the river, but found no competitors 


at Natchez. Record :— 
—— Natchez, Miss., Pharsalia Course, April 26—Jockey Club Purse $1200, ent. $120, 


-onditions asbefore. Four mile heats. ; 
Jas 5. Gartiecdhe (John Campbell’s) ch. c. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of 


Maria West by Marion, 4 yrs-...-------------+-- +++ +--+ ere 2 een cee e ee 
At this day Wagner was deemed the most formidable horse in the Union, with 
the single exception of Boston. At four mile heats, notwithstanding his defeat 
by Zelina, he may be said to have encountered no “ foeman worthy of his steel.” 
In the following race, however, he met the best race horse that ever started 
with him—a horse that in the stable of Col. Jounson would probably have never 


known defeat. Record :— o) 

—— Louisville, Ky. nd Course, Monday, Sept. 30—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights 
as before. iron auremes at $2000 each, h. ft., to which the Proprietor added the re- 
ceipts of the Stands (say $1000.) Four mile heats. 


Jas. S. Garrison's (J. Campbell's) ch. h. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of — ao 24 


TS eer anne nereeneeesee es gevecene : 
Oliver & Dickey’s (A. L. Shotwell’s) gr.c. Grey Eagle, by Warmyere a> oy +g 


lia by Wild Medley, 4 yrs....----------------+-+----------+-- 
Willa Viley’s ch. f. en Mary, by Bertrand, dam by Brimmer, 4 yIS..---- senkine? 
Bradley & Steel’s ch.c. Hawk-Eye, by Sir Lovell, out of Pressure’s dam by Jenkin 


ir William, 4 yrs... 1.2. cnn n conn cee eee nen en nee w men en nner ener nnn” 
gs eine pe Time, 7487-44. 


The interest which this race excited in the West was probably never equalled. 
The attendance of strangers was immense, and such an exhibition of the beauty, 
talent and chivalry of the state has rarely been witnessed. The stake had been 
made up nearly a year previous, and the betting was general. Wagner, how- 
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walked over. 


walked over. 


2 2 
3 3 
dist. 





campaign in Virginia and at the North. 
For convenience of reference, and to exhibit at a glance upon what grounds 
Wagner's claims to the title of the ‘“ Cuampfon or THe Sourn-west” are 


based, we annex the following :-— 
Recapitulation : 





1. 1837. April 8....Lawrenceville, Va....Sweepstakes...Mile heats..... --won. $ 450 
2. ——. April 28....Peteisburg, Va....... Sweepstakes...Mile heats......- lost 
3. ——. Nov. 21....Mobile, Ala..........- Post Stake..... Twomile heats..won. 1750 
4. 1838. April 3....New Orleans, La..... Sweepstakes...Twomile heats..won. 2750 
5. ——. April 8.... “ “ $6. wind 0 Te cir tesine duis Four mile heats.won. 2500 
6.——. Dec. 8.... “ 6s st  ecuibaesess .--Fourmile heats.won. 2000 
7. —-. Dec. 31.... “ ae Mt . paewt deeds x cis Four mile heats_lost. 
8. 1839. Mar. 16.... * a 6 4 jel eengnenested Four mile heats.won® 2000 
9, ——. Mar. 23.... ‘ “6 wee SE Four mile heats.won. 2000 
10. ——. April 2.... .“ “ ee SE = Four mile heats.won. 2000 
11. ——. April 26....Natchez, Miss........ ce OE Feur mile heats.won. 1200 
12, ——. Sept. 20....Louisville, Ky........ Stake and Purse Four mile heats.won. 15000 
13. ——. Oct. 5.... “ PS readied aa: Four mile heats.won. 1500 
14. ——. Oct. 18....Cincinnati, Ohio...... ae Four mile heats.won. 1000 
Starting fourteen times, and winning twelve races—TEN of them at FouR MILE 
HEATS—winning the Enormous SUM Of... 22.2... enn cone conc ccccccccccccccecs 34,150 
Add also for his services inthe Stud (at least 30 mares at $150 each) ..........-. 4, 
Income from Wagner’s services for three years and a half... .......cceeseseeue- $38,650 


Tuirty-E1GHT THOUSAND Six Hunprep anp Firty Dotuars for a horse’s 
service for three years and a half is not bad! Wagner is now in his sixth year, 
and notwithstanding the “‘dangers he has passed,” and the “ moving accidents 
by flood and field” he has encountered in travelling from one extreme section of 
the country to another, his legs are now as fine as when he cut out work for the 
fast ones in his 3 yr. oldform. The “passages at arms” between his owner 
and Boston’s are of too recent occurrence to require mention here. In all pro- 
bability the two horses will never meet, but each party may rely upon this, that 
if they do, and in good condition, each horse will find himself in the tightest 
place either of them has ever found yet. 








Roanoke Colt Show. 
Boynton, Va., June 20, 1840. 


The second annual exhibition of thorough-bred colts and fillies was held at 
this place on the 18th inst. The show was attended by gentlemen from differ- 
ent sections of the state, and also from North Carolina, all of whom were de- 
lighted with the fine appearance of the colts. After the exhibition was over, at 
2 o'clock, the company partook of an excellent dinner given by the Association, 
drank a few dozen of champagne, and retired very much pleased. 

The following gentlemen were elected judges to award the premiums :—Col. 
R. R. Megane, of Dinwiddie; Capt. Jonn Marsuatt, of Charlotte; and H. 
Sxipwirn, Esq., of Mecklenburg, whose decision gave universal satisfaction. 

1. The Premium for the best 2 yr. old (Silver Plate) was awarded to Ww. 
Townes’ b. c. by Imp. Sarpedon out of Tattersall’s dam. 

2. The Premium for the second best 2 yr. old (Silver Candle-sticks) was 
awarded to Gen. M. T. Hawkins’ b. c. by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Sir ~: 

3. The Premium for the best yearling colt (Gold Cup) was awarded to Gen. 
M. T. Hawsrns’ b. f. by Imp. Rowton out of the dam of Black Heath. 

4. The Premium for the second best yearling colt (Silver Ladle and Spoon) 
was awarded to James Witt1amson’s ch. f. by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles. 

5. The Premium for the best sucking colt (Silver Plate) was awarded to Wm. 


Townes’ b. c. by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Virginian. _ 
6. The Premium for the second best sucking colt (Silver Plate) was awarded 


to C. Hupson’s b. f. by John Tyler, dam by Contest. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected officers for the next year, 
viz. :—Ww. Townes, Esq., President ; E. R. Campers, Esq., Vice President ; 
C. P. Green, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer; ALFRED Boyp and J. H. Guotson, 


Esqrs., Stewards. , 
The next meeting of the Association will take place on the third Thursday in 


June, 1841. The subscription list to the separate stakes is now open, and in 

the hands of the Secretary, entrance $10. All papers friendly to the breeding of 

fine horses, will please give the above an insertion. 
By order of the Association, 


Names Claimed. 

Mr. Ww. M. Swatt, of Harrodsburg, Ky., claims the name of Ostrich for a ch. 
c., 2yrs. old, by Collier, dam by Shakspeare, grandam Eratus. Also that of 
Hollyhock for a 2 yr. old b. f. by Josephus, dam by Cook’s Whip, grandam Mel- 
zer. Also that of Lady Harrison for a yearling ch. f. by Frank, dam by 
Trumpator, grandam by Hamiltonian, the dam of Adam, Huntsman, and Guy of 
Warwick. 

Col. J. J Pittman, of Marianna, Flo., that of Jesse A. Bynum for his ch. Cy 
2 yrs. old, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Marion. Also that of Dr. Wilcox for his 
ch. ¢., l yr. old, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Marion. 

J. B. Ricuarpson, Esq., that of Queen for his gr. m. by Cooper's Messenger, 
(a thorough-bred son of Imp. Messenger), out of Flora, by Grand Seignor. Also 
Zuela for his ro. f. by Zilcaadi, out of Queen, 4 yrs. Also Zuma for his ro. f. by 


i by Imp. Merman, out 
Zilcaadi, out of Queen, 2 yrs. Also Nymph for his gr. f. by Imp ’ 
of Queen, suckling. Also Mademoiselle for his ch. f. by Bertrand, dam by Imp. 


Eagle, 4 yrs. Also The Sleeper for his gr. ¢. by Imp. Sarpedon, out of Flora, 
by Grand Seignor, 4 yrs. 


C. P. Green, Sec’y. 
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SPORTING SKETCHES OF IRISH SPORTSMEN. 
Sunt quibus in Satira videar nimis acer, et ultra 


Legem tendere opus, sine nervis altera, quicquid 
Composii, pars esse putat. Quid faciam prescribe 
aio. Peream 
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male si non optimum erat, 
erum nequeo dormire.—Horace. 
OF NORMANBY. 

o hae aiastine, upon the exchange from King Log 
to King Stork, would, in my opinion, describe most aptly the ae 0 = e 
Trish sporting affairs at the time of the accession of the Marquis ph — iby 
to that patent jolter, called the vice-regal throne, an attempt at ~_ lty : — 
as ink comuae to it as the theatrical throne and court of King Jo 0s 
once saw represented in the village of Tubberah, the throne being a straw-bot- 

‘ é rt having been composed of the 


Pg he d the cou 
toad chat wihest «7S pons ne who gave us, after the king’s speech to 


fiddler, who came up for the no and ' aes 
the ambassador (represente’ by an —_— — prego Pa = of am 
and a dudheen in his mouth), the ancient a olorous alr c 

Ryele Quorn Jane" the wandering nuis 

In the early days of oo lc mri tned every ictarding its course, disfiguring 
the goodly hull of fair and ‘ ihaisnistence of 
: dermining the firm and unshaken keel upon ¢ 
its symmetry, and ue and upright character which should connect private 
wicks depents vent iy Bh the Lee, was totally unknown in Ireland ; 
hanor with public spore in f + I have heard anecdotes, but 
there were some persons In those times, of whom | have p paps ita g Tater 
they were not extensive in their operations, and were page Pryce Se _ 

worke 
diseases; they were not so connected and worked ng beg aed pareren he, 
sporting life as to render recovery hopeless, nor were they - s “s y 
cessity as to be obliged to cut away if na | could not pr t a ee ee 
dismayed by public opinion as to dare the outh when acknowledged defaulters 
in the North, and vice versa; and if time lowered upon their speculations, and 
the Levant wind rent their flimsy sky scrapers, their place of refuge was not 
either the prison of the insolvent, nor the cabin of the American liner ; and when 
they retired after a smash, the cheek was of so slight a nature, that re-action set 
in quickly without excitement, and was not again disturbed for a long time ; they 
did not, like the coronetted Leg of pec Isle, come swooping over, each prolific 
sport diminishing its fecundity, and removing its firm and healthy powers by 
quack dissolvents ; race horses were then not the slaves of men with the appe- 
tites of princes and the gape of beggars, but were the established adjuncts of 
the aristocracy (all not the aristocratic du cabaret, but the veritable aristocracy), 
and the race horse and his attendants were as closely allied to the family ex- 
enses, as the park and the deer, or the kennel and the hounds. An odd £50 
late in a very few places was the only public money added, as a consideration 
for the expenses of the keep of the race horse ; and Sweepstakes, of merely 
sufficient value to interest the clanship of each horse’s party, and to create a 
sort of tight rope vitality in the.shilelagh’s which they bore, were the general 
fillings up of the amusements ; and when sometimes a match for £500 shone as 
a galaxy for the credit of the meeting, it afforded matter for debate for months, 
and physical tests upon the part of the clans for years, and indeed in general a 
horse’s triumphs in those days were so allied to the family pride, that the supe- 
riority of the animal was never thrown into the scale at all. As there is more 
than matter for a May morning in the difference between the early trainers, and 
those of the present time, and in like manner jockies, grooms, &c., it will only 
be necessary now to mention that the number of persons in former days ap- 
ointed to y care of the race horse, were five ; the herse master to survey the 
soma and to feel his ears, flanks, and nose, that if aliment did show itself upon 
the surface of the body, he should arrest the same by well ordered medicines ; 
the horse’s own man to rub him gently, and to clothe and feed him, so that he 
shou!d not suffer uneasiness at the sight of a stranger; the horse’s boy to rub 
his limbs and comb his hair, mane, and tail; the horse’s home jockey to ride 
him into and out of his stable with all gentleness and peace; and the horse’s 
race jockev to ride him his long gallops, and his bloody courses ; and in an old 
manuscript of 1734; which belonged to an ancestor of mine, I find the following 
rule of his trainer and surgeon, with respect to the treatment of Viper, then so 
good a horse as to be called the terror of the West, “ Lead Viper to the ceurse 
with all gentleness, and . him leave to smell to other horses’ dung, that 
thereby he may be enticed to stale and empty his body as he goes, and ever as 
you go unto the course, so order it that the sme!l of mares comes not on him ; 
and to the jockey he says, “the word given, start him with all gentleness and 
quietness that may be, lest; doing any thing rashly, you happen to choke him 1 
his own wind.” What would I not give to hear Osbaldeston give Harry Ed- 
wards such a lecture, and to sce him wink an approval! Now, although the offi- 
cers of the race horse were attached to the office, and were conducted under 
the eye of the owner (public training stables being unknown), yet as the grooms 
and jockies of those days appear not to have been a whit less exacting or con- 
sequential than in the present times, the bringing out a race horse must have 
been, as Uncle Sam has it, “a considerable tarnation dissolving of coin ;” betting 
was of small account; and book making was as much known as book keeping, 
or that mobber of common sense called “political economy.” P. P. meant 
specie, and the kites, unfledged, grovelled on the ground ; and until they attain- 
ed age and aschoolmaster, from England, kite-flying and artificial credit remain- 
ed unknown, and this, I take it, was in the reign of King Log, over the anti- 
unionist Patlanders. 

The Irish have to blame themselves for the entrance of King Stork ; not satis- 
fied with their own boundaries, they became strayers, and actually leaped over 
the English pale, and although treated kindly at first, yet it would have been 
better if they had been pounded at once, upon the principle of the early whip to 
the boy ; but by a co-habitation with the foreigners they got a distaste for their 
own amusements; the Irish gentleman could not ride save upon an English sad- 
dle; the Irish horse could only be restrained by the English curb; a taste as 
unnatural as it was useless crept in for English finery without English comfort ; 
English grooms were imported for Irish beasts; the broad A was minced into 
E; the levying fines seldom suffered a recovery ; the tempter was abroad ; Irish 
Lord Lieutenants took to drinking whiskey-punch from choice, and gambling 
from necessity. The nurses, called secretaries, first planted the apple of dis- 
cord amongst us, and then charged a hot-house price for its consumption ; Eng- 
lish honorables and lerdships whose woods consisted in boot trees, and whose 
actual property was to be found in their English built clothes and English as- 
sumption, men who were expatriated either for misdemeanors, or shoved out of 
the parent nest to prey upon society at large ; miners for Trish ¢?n in the form of 
led captains (ever when you fish for gudgeon, quoth an old writer, vse a red bait) 
appeared, and settled down upon the Irish “jontleman,” whose sons they ruined, 
and whose daughters they attempted to ensnare. Irish honor, however, was too 
strong ‘in her female offspring for even the wily subtlety of the English Roué ; 
and, even while they extended to the squire the hand of friendship, and reccived 
his warm-hearted grasp in return, they planned with the son the fall of the lofty 
oak, and the ruin of an ancient and honorable name. Anon the villanous de- 
coction of necessity, avarice, speculation, usury, and insolvency, called artificial 
credit, crept in on our verdant Isle; Old King Log died inthe red room, of 
gout, claret, and credit; and King Stork, with his honorable friends, his toad 
eater, his English groom, and his Irish borough, stepped upon the sporting plain, 
a woful declination from the old gentleman, which declination was more appa- 
rent from the attempt at English manner,—for, often the slave of those specu- 
lators, he sought for fame upon the sporting theatre of England, where he re- 
mained until he lost his property and his followers; and the brazen associates 
having finished him, departed to look for other gaine ; the stewards of the pro- 
perties so dissolved, in general became purchasers from the absentee, having fed 
his indolence and his necessities with his own money, through the medium of his 
brother an hedge attorney ; but the union was paid for; those who. could fly 
left our verdant sod: the dishonorable honorables and the roué lordlings, true to 
their trade, followed the prey back to their own country, in the hopes of making 
thein pay cent. per cent. for their initiation; the remnant of the ancient families 
locked their hospitable mansions, and lived upon the acres of the demesne ; the 

elder sons of the worthy stewards, and their fraternals the hedge attornies, be- 
Sg epe tt pie of the race course; they were sufficiently inoculated with 
— : nglish mania, to be enabled to communicate the disease; and their early 
ra RIS pio had a them more for the tricks of the process cobrt, than 
valihans monet sport, between their pride, their ostentation, and their 
gar attempts at robbery, they brought the Irish turf to its lowest’state of de- 
gpacelin, until, having devoured all that was nutritious in the racing stakes, 
hall pistes ded Poe Upon one another ; and, with the exceptions whom I 
. nin their turn, they were very nearly reduced to the situation of 

the Kilkenny cats when the ascendant star of the Earl 
arl of Mulgrave appeared 

upon the sporting hurizon of ould Ireland. 


: pen as of wis + haa stepped upon the Curra 
yy Camel,—exactly the kind of horse fit for a Lord 1; 
have a turn of speed, that required proof, and pesca ny. cr rut 
caps, in which he was defeated as a matter of certainty,—a_ man who, bettin 
upon £20,000 a year, should throw an occasional nibble to the wrth ty 
there was one’thing, however, about Conjuror, which required no conjurer to tell 
the tale of; he had (his trainer said) a chronic inflammation of re ind ipe 
which never affected him until he was stripped for a race, and not even tt 
until they came to run abit ; then indeed it used to stop him, but whether it was 
the pace which did so, and not the windpipe, I leave to the practical part of the 
racing world ; at all events, it first matched the books of the Curragh men, and 
accordingly, they asked the noble Earl to dine at the Turf Club, who came at- 
tended by his Aides-de-Camp, and the gave him “the best inthe land,” and 
showed his aides grate civility, for which they only paid £50 in the shape of a 
lost match ; and the Earl made them a speech which did honor to the author of 
Yes and No,” and of such a touching nature that “holy Tom swore that 


The fable of the 


ance, that barnacle upon 


gh in 1835, with Conjuror 
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was only fit forthe pulpit, and Billy Battersby dropped a tear, which, as it 
at ehog fy past one in the morning, after the cooper of claret, may 
have been considered as a casting of a pearl before swine ; and having subscribed 
to three handicaps, all of which he afterwards lost, the Earl departed with all 
solemnity, although somewhat shorn of his train,-—-Brian Clanchy, the keeper of 
the club, holding the light ; while the president, held up by a vaiter, made his 
parting salaam, the aides, seduced by Morpheus and a trifle of drink, having been 
sent off like refractory freeholders in batches, as they fell, to different dormito- 
ries in Kildare. In return the Earl invited the ‘club to the lodge, where they had 
a sederunt which stopped all public business fer a week, broke three jaunting 
cars to pieces, and gave food and entertainment to the sab-sheriff for the long 
vacation ; and having thereupon found out that the Earl of Mulgrave was a good 
fellow, and that his aides-de-camps were larking boys that had the change, and 
also good fellows, barring their politics, and having moreover allowed the excel- 
lent Earl to win a Corinthian, m order to show him all proper support, the ex- 
hausted sun of 1835 set for the last time upon the tumultuous and joint reign 
of King Dan and his satellites. 

1836 opened with splendor for the Irish turf; the club house at Kildare was 
newly gravelled, and the aneient mahogany cleaned, the claret bin was filled 
almest to repletion; the clock was set going, and its ticking gave Vitality to the 
scene ; John Hunter, keeper of the match book, mended three pens as he opened 
the sporting ledger, and actually held in hand cash over twenty pounds, to the 
credit of the members ; the me of beds increased from 1s.6d. to 1s.8d. per night, 
and a baker esiablished himself for the meeting; the sexton of the old cathedral 
made 3s. 6d. of the round tower and the tomb where Lord Edward Fitzgerald is 
not buried; the joint acceptances of four of the principal trainers, for the sum of 
£15, was cashed by the suspicious and prying provincial bank ; hay, oats, and 
straw came into the money market, and all was gay and on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion ; the noble earl commenced by giving the turf club a dinner, and as they 
were numerous, he asked but few to meet them, and left out all the law officers, 
they and the greater number of the turf club not being upon speaking terms ; 
flanked by an honorable, and wheeled into line by an earl, they looked respectable 
in the newspapers, and having floored the hermitage claret of Sneyd, they got 
up the Mulgrave Cup; and the noble earl imported a Gipsy to his led aad 
Barbara Bell, and having done the harmonious once more in a speech, like Paddy 
Morney’s jig fitted for all parties, the April Meeting opened, as Tom the devil 
said in the stand house, “in the hoight of splendure and good humor.” Gipsy 
behaved rather worse than the Conjuror, and won in 1836, just nothing at all ; 
and Barbara Bell followed the example, much to the diminution of the coin in 
the pockets of the aide-de-camps, who found their addenda of pay run away 
with, and had to write to gouty governors at the other side of the water, invent- 
ing statements connecting Ireland with the habits of drunkenness and folly, 
which brought the circulating libraries, ‘like angel visits few and far between,” 
from the governors’ sheets, while the old whig, though lauding Erin in public, 
inwardly cursed her prodigality and allurements; yet in this round of misfor- 
tune, the Earl of Mulgrave smiled and met the advances of all upon the Cur- 
ragh with such kindly feeling and gentlemanlike manner, that a few of the tory 
gentry attended the race meeting, where having ventured to stare at the radical 
Lord Lieutenant, and having found that instead of a cap of liberty, he wore an 
incomparably correct castor, they approached still nearer, until his having clean 
hands and well washed face became apparent ; and the trainer’s daughter, the 
veterinary’s cook, and the struggling placemam, were ejected from the inner cir- 
cle, for metal more attractive.”’ Quicksilver, by Memnon, was added this year 
to the earl’s stud, and as a Cork man showed a book where he had backed him 
heavily, the poor aides put the pot on him, and what little Quicksilver was left 
them, showed its mercurial disposition and vanished from their pockets; Ex- 
change also came out of the Karl's stables, and won three races for the ex- 
hausted exchequer, which Little Mary lost again; the aides were this year at a 
discount ; some grumblings from Dan created a cry of ‘ware hawk,” in the 
Vice-regal department ; the tory lords were engaged in making up a promising 
list of grievances ; the ¢étes exaltées of the nation were proving Ireland almost 
a submarine Conk; the balls at the castle were full, ‘tis true, but our peeress in 
her own right got fever and ague from the dampness of the red bench; the 
northern lights showed fiery red. 1836 ended, and still the Earl of Mulgrave 
smiled on. 

In 1837 the earl’s stables showed Quicksilver, Little Mary, Exchange, Gipsy, 
Barbara Bell, and Lutzoor, and if he had been the favorite of the turf in 1836, 
in this year he was the “rea! ans intirely.”” ‘What would you have,” said 
an old turfite (who had the moment before declared that he could not sleep easy, 
if there was not an execution against him), of a Lord Lieutenant, if this one 
does not match you? he is a most perfect gentleman in the first place, and al- 
though I have dined with him, and drank up to four o'clock, I never knew him 
change the wine, or object tothe hot tumbier as a wind up; he goes into every 
Handicap, and accepts in all; makes matches by proxy, and always pays the 
dower ; has submitted with the patience of a Connemara oyster ass, to the loads 
we have put on his nags; is the first to sign articles which are sure, like the ped- 
lar’s apprentice, to gain him more kicks than halfpence, and asks our wives and 
daughters to the castle in shoals ; now what the devil more could you ask of any 
Lord Lieutenant? And what do you all for bim in return for the quarter of his 
revenue which you get amongst ye! Dine with him over night, and paragraph 
him in the morning ; toady him in the castle, and do up private tales of the castle 
for the Dublin Evening Mail ; and yet here, at the end uf 1837, the noble ear! 
is minus some scores of pounds, some hogsheads of claret, some wear and tear 
of constitution, bas lost twenty-six races, paid sixteen forfeits, and gained in re- 
turn only three paltry things; and yet with Dan and the national debt on his 
shoulder, the titular Archbishop of Tuam, the Education System, and the mone- 
tary disease in the stable department upon the other, the noble Earl, Atlas-like, 
uprears his head and still smiles on.” 


1838 brought matters somewhat into train. Lutzoor, conqueror like, walked 
a victor into the Madrids, and got another race out of the fire; this set the bush- 
fighters all in a fury: the excellent novleman, the worthy sportsman, the kind 
and affectionate friend, of 1837, became the knowing fellow of 1838. What! 
walk off with the Madrids, which one Hon. Colonel intended to build a garden 
wall with, and a nobleman wanted particularly to make up the rhino for the Li- 
verpoo] Cup and: Harkaway, which was to have brought back the mortgage of 
our decent boy’s lands, and to have feathered the destitute nest of the father of 
two aspiring youths; and for him, the Earl of Mulgrave, now Marquis of Nor- 
manby, to dare to take theirrights from them, was unpardonable ; the coloneley, 
the autocracy, and the nitocracy, were enraged ; it was not to be borne ; dark 
brows were bent upon the smiling Chief; sharp words clouded his sunny repar- 
tee ; tories, private friends, became public opponents ; the solitary appearance 
of the Curragh gave the noble marquis a fit of blue devils; and accordingly, ha- 
ving sworn in an imbecile general, and family ratcatcher, the marquis set out on 
a tour through Ireland, when, to use the language of the parish schoolmaster of 
Garryfine, he kicked up the devil's own hullybalioo ; and here for once I must 
adopt the language of solemn seriousness, and although differing foto calo from 
the politics of the noble earl, do him (as far as my opinion goes) the justice 
which I think he never refused, and which I firmly believe was neve: extended 
to himself by the opposing political party. 

The marquis appeared in the South of Ireland, as the Queen's representative, 
and her ruler for Irish affairs ; the natural hospitality of the country should have 
unlocked its doors, and opened the halls of each gentleman to the noble marquis ; 
he came for information and was willing to hear all parties ; he was met by the 
Roman Catholic gentlemen with enthusiasm ; the catholic clergymen presented 
addresses ; the catholic peasant petitions ;—no person can imagine, who has 
not heard, the power of oratory and the enthusiastic address of the Irish peasant ; 
the mother on her knees held up a petition for the jail delivery of her son; the 
wife with outstretched arms, surrounded by her weeping children, prayed fer- 
vently for pity; the manly peasant, with his country’s vividness of description, 
and a pathos which found its way to the heart, vindicated “ the poor boy that 
was destbroyed by parjury ;” the sly attorney, the popular member, and the 
people's magistrate, gave power to the scene ; and it is undeniable that under 
those circumstances many escaped from prison undeserving of clemency ; but, 
where were the persons who were to hinder such an injury being committed 
upon society by their local knowledge! ‘They were shut up in their houses, 
with the blinds drawn close and in some instances the gates locked, in order to 
show the contempt they felt for the Queen’s representative ; and what was that 
Queen’s representative to do? Was he to force the gates, and go up to the 
hall door with his hat off, and say, ‘‘ May [ throw myself upon your lordship’s 
hospitality for the night ; or will you deign to give me shelter for an hour? Or 
perhaps you would tell me out of the window what you think of the state of the 
country?” And in order to hear both sides, I profess I think the noble marquis 
would have been driven to those straits ; the noble marquis could not, even with 
ali his natural sociality, demean his queen by any advances, save such as were in 
perfect accordance with the station which he held; and accordingly he went 
through the land. While the tory summed up a catalogue of offences, and con- 
cocted revenge to be taken “at his seat in the house,” the marquis returned 
once more to the short grass and renewed his sports, an innocent though perhaps 
not altogether a blameless victim to Irish Glougher. 

The death of the Earl of Norbury, instead of being a Subject for universal 
sorrow, was merely moaned over in order to raise a howl at the marquis; men 
with God in their mouths, and hatred in their hearts, mingled the noble mar- 
quis’s name with the murderers. The Marquis of Normanby quitted the Cur- 
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ragh and Ireland, and the envenomed and pusillanimous volcano, which dared 
not show its head in Ireland, threw its ashes of discord upon the parliament, 
where it blazed only as ap ignis fatuus; and the strayers having discovered its 
danger and folly, returned to the limits of reason. Ireland has lost a good 
sportsman and an excellent paymaster in the marquis; no worse judge, either of 





condition or pace, ever threw an optic over the short grass; no more enthusiastic 
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castle builder ever erected a chimera on a race course ; havinghad a tasip ) 
the prices in war times, we shall not enjoy the low limits of peace. mh like 
gleseys, Kirmans, and Madrids may struggle on ; the Queen’s supporters © A. 
shapes of “hundreds,” may just keep the wolf from the door ; but a hana, IN the 


or a more innocent horse racer, than the ex-Lord Lieutenant. w; antler fu, 
eppear entil the turf jaleid upon nants wall Not, | thing 
n (New) Sporting Magazine, for June. AMROCR, 
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This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given 
in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, 
Second London edition. 


OPERATIONS ON THE STABLE. 


Bepptne.—To a hard-working horse, a good bed is almost as essenti 
Many stablemen cannot make it. It should be as level and equal as a matty... 
There should be no lumps in the litter; it should come well back, and “ie 
from each side, and from the head towards the centre. Farm-servants and fe A 
never give the horse a good bed, although their horses need it fully as = 
anyother. ‘They generally have the litter all in a heap, or in a number of ‘en % 
upon which the horse cannot lie comfortable more than half-an-hour. 
fort such a bulky animal must make to rise and change his position co 
awakens him. His rest is broken, and his vigor never fairly recruited. 
is not difficult to make a good bed ; any body may learn it in a few days 
his hands are not much worth. But no one thinks of learning such a thi, 
Those who become expert at it cannot help their expertness. They never tig 
to obtain it; practice gave it them before they knew it was of any use. B 
for all this it may be learned. Show the man how to use the fork, and hoy ; 
spread the litter; give him a pattern-bed in one stall, and make him work jy +. 
next two hours every day for a week. If he cannot learn it in this tim 
operation is really worth this trouble—the man will never learn any thing. 

The bed is generally composed of wheat straw; but there are several other 
articles which are used occasionally, and might be used oftener. Saw-dys: 
wood-shavings, dried tanner’s bark, and leaves, have been employed where they 
are easily and cheaply procured. They are not better than straw, nor so seal 
but a very good bed may be made out of either of them. In some Eastem, 
countries, the dung, after being dried in the sun, is used as bedding; it is finer 
than saw-dust. 

Oat straw js softer, but not better than that of wheat; it runs into heaps, and 
is not easily spreadeven. The straw of beans or pease never makes a good bed 
nor good manure. I believe these straws might be employed more profitably as 
fodder, and on some farms they are. Insome places itis usual to cut the bundle 
of straw across into two with a hay-knife. It spreads better, and a saving js 
made, for long straws are often wasted at only one end. - 

Some peorle give the horse no bedding, or almost none. Whether they have 
ever been able to show that he prefers lying on the stones, I have not heard. 
But it is well enough known that the want of litter prevents repose, and blemishes 
the knees, the hocks, and the haunches. 

Cuanoine tHe Lirrer.—In well managed stables the dung and soiled litter 
are removed every morning at the first stable hour; or, if the horses are going 
to work or exercise, this operation is delayed till they are gone. The dry litter 
is thrown forward, or - into an empty stall. That which is soiled is carried 
to the manure pit, or laid out todry. The stalls and gangways are then swept 
clean; and sometimes a pailful or two of water is thrown over them to render the 
purification more complete. After the floor is dry, a portion of the litter js 
spread out, levelled on the top, and squared behind. Every thing in and about 
the stable is set in order, and the whole isclean and neat. By constant or {re- 
quent attendance it is kept in this state all day. At night more litter is laid 
down, spread deeper and farther back. 

In farm and many other stables the soiled litter, if removed at all, js 
removed at night when the horses come in, and are being supped. This is not 
right. It fills the stable with noxious vapors at the very time it has most 
need tobe pure. When the horses go out in the morning, the litter should be 
changed before or immediately after they are gone; the floor left bare, and the 
doors and windows open allday. At night the litter may be Jaid down just be- 
fore the horses are fed. 

Formerly it was customary to let the soiled litter remain too long below the 
horse. Even in racing stables it was not usual to clean out the stall oftener 
than once a-week. All, or most of the wet litter was allowed to remain for se- 
veral days. ‘That which was trampled among the dung was carried out, but the 
remainder was covered by a little fresh straw, and left till the day of purification 
arrived. Now, however, in these and some other stables the litter is completely 
removed every morning. It is impossible to have the stable warm, and at the 
same time wholesome, without doing so. 

This is a great improvement ; but as yet it has not been generally introduced. 
In cavalry, hunting, racing, and some of the superior coaching-stables, the stalls 
are completely emptied every morning ; in very many others this is not done. 
There may be a general and complete purification once or twice in a month; but 
at other times much of the rotten and wet litter is left to form a bed for the new 
straw. While not in sufficient quantity to produce any sensile impurity of the 
air, it can only be called a slovenly, not a pernicious practice. But the stables 
of farmers and carters are in general too bad. Their horses never have a decent 
bed. ‘There areno fixed times for changing the litter. When it becomes so wet 
and filthy that the keeper is somewhat ashamed to see it, he throws down some 
fresh straw to conceal that which ought to be taken away. That is done, per- 
haps, every day, but it is not till the horse is standing fetlock-decp in a ree\ing 
dunghill that the stall is cleaned to the bottom. 

Upon such a bed the horse can never obtain unbroken rest ; and the stable 
can never be comfortable. The noxious vapors arising from the rotten litter are 
destructive to the eyes, the lungs, and to the general health or strength. When 
there is a circulation of air sufficient to carry off these vapors, the stable is cold. 
While the horse is lying, the cold air is blowing over him on the one side, an! 
the dunghill is roasting him on the other. 

This is an old practice, and, of course, not to be abandoned without a strug: 
gie. The farmer contends that it is the right way to make good manure, and 
the carter that it saves the consumption of straw. Marure may be made in this 
way, perhaps, well enough; but horses are surely not kept for ‘that purpose. 
Visit the stables of those who have been successful farmers. See how they con 
trive to obtain manure. For the poor carter, who cannot afford to give his horse 
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a comfortable bed, there is no remedy, unless he can learn to live without quite 
so much whiskey. 

Day Beppinc—Among veterinarians it has been a disputed point whether or 
not the horse should have a litter below him during the day, some contending 


that he should, others that he should not. The straw, it is said, heats the feet, 
produces contraction, tenderness, and thrushes. It does nothing of the kind, 
never did, and never will. It does no harm whatever. There is no need for 
either argument or experiment to decide this matter. It has already been tried 
on many thousand horses, and thousands more may be seen every day who stan! 
on straw twenty hours out of the twenty-four without receiving the slightest injurv 
fromit. If the straw be rotten dung, hot, and wet, thrushes will be produced; 
but this dunghill, which some people call bedding, will do the feet no other 
injury. It is more pernicious to the eyes and the throat, producing coughs and 
blindness. 

Horses that do little work, may have no need for day bedding; but there av 
some who will not urinate upon the bare stones, and this is sometimes an evil. 
The water splashes upon his legs and annoys him, and he retains his urine 0! 
it gives him more uneasiness or annoyance than that produced by wet legs This 
is more particularly the case with horses having greasy heels, or bare les. If 
required to take the road with a distended bladder, he cannot work. He soo” 
becomes dull and faint, and perspires very profusely. If he had been standing 0” 
straw his bladder would never have become so full. Then, there are horses that 


| | 
constantly paw and stamp the ground; on the bare stones they slip about, 40 
sometimes lame themselves ; and they often break the nails by which the shoes 
are held. Many, too, are disposed to lie during the day; without litter they 


cannot, or ought not. ‘The more a horse lies, the more he works. [ame 
tender-footed horses cannot lie too much; and a great deal of standing ins 
even the best of legs and feet. Except the cost, there is no objection to “aY 
bedding. Some horses do not need it; many are the better of it: none are te 
worse of it. 

Wasuine THe Staste.—In some places the floor is washed every mornin’; 
in others, only once a-week; in very many it isnever washed. The water, w!'" 
the assistance of a broom, clears the grooves, and prevents the stones from be- 
coming slippery. In a causewayed stable it removes the dung and urine Ww 
lodge between the stones, and contaminate the air. But, while water clea"s 
the floor, it renders the stable cold anddamp. On close or cold days the proc®** 
should be omitted. If the horses all go out in the morning, the floor should '¢ 
washed after they are gone ; the doors and windows being set wide open tl! they 
return. After washing, the floor is sometimes strewed with sand or saw-dvs': 
This absorbs the water, roughens the stones, and gives an air of cleanliness and 
comfort tothe whole stable. Itis very useful when the floor is naturally damp» 





or when wet operations are performed in the stable. 
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Resides the daily, weekly, or monthly washing, 


the floor, the whole stable requires a general, 

ba All the wood-work, Gaviese doce, mange, 

yenly washed every six or twelve months ; the stall or stable 
‘ze having glanders has stood should not be occupied by any other 
a undergone purification, whieh, in such a case, must be é great 
« e. Hot water, soft soap, and a hard brush, one ap ad applied, will loosen 
“ dissolve the dirt, and the whole may be removed by boi 
* eh as is used for washing coaches. 1¢ windows may be c 
walls and ceiling may be whitewashed with a solution of lime. 
are well lighted, a white color is rather glaring, and is su 
= A little clay dissolved along with the lime, 
pre The walls and roof, however, cannot be too white, if the stable has not 
a sent light. , 

re arm windy day should be chosen for this operation. If the stable contain 

~» {han two or three horses, and is never empty, only two stalls should be 
washed in one day. ‘The whitewashing may be done in one, and this process 

juld precede the wood-washing. When a large stable is all washed on the 
a Jay, it remains cold and damp for a week afterwards. The wood-work 
orbs much moisture, and does not part with it very readily. It is better 
‘to do much at a time, unless the horses can be kept out till the whole 








~ ye underground drains, where there are any, should be examined occasion- 
ly before they become clogged, or much injured by rats. Defects in the pave- 
cnt, preaches in the wood, decay of any thing, or of any place, should be re- 
jared at once. Attention to these, andto many other little things, of which a 
‘ood stableman need not be reminded, save a deal of trouble and expense. An 
“ justrious groom will keep the stable, and all belonging to it, clean and in order ; 
. lazy fellow, at most, only puts them in order, mgt thing goes wrong at 


» intervals of his working fits. 





THIRD CHAPTER. 


I. STABLE RESTRAINTS.—Il. ACCIDENTS.=-HI. HABITS,—IV, VICES. 
RESTRAINTS. 


py these I mean all those abridgements of the horse's liberty in the stable 
which prevent him from injuring himself or others. The twitch, the arm-strap, 
J the muzzle, are spoken of in connexion with the dressing of vicious horses. 
The partition between the horses is an abridgement of his freedom; its use and 
suse are considered under the construction of stables. There are, however, 
some other restraints, of which tying up is the principal. Those connected with 
rice, or peculiar habits, are descri in their proper places. 
Tyiyo-ve.—In the stable horses are tied up by collars, neck-straps, or halters. 
ney are attached to the manger, orto a ring driven in one corner, or in front, of 
ye stall-head, The horse’s head must have some play, the rein must be long 
vh to let him reach the hay-rack, and to let him lie down, yet so short that 
» cannot turn in the stall, and attached to the stall in such a way that it cannot 
ot entangled among the feet. 
~ Tic Halter is made of rope. Sometimes the head-piece and nose-band are 
of web, which is better than rope; the nose-band is a running noose. The hal- 
er is seldom used for tying up a horse, by good stablemen never, without casting 
not upon the nose-piece, to prevent it from running ; but among inferior or ig- 
‘ant grooms, the halter is in common use ; wanting a throat-lash, it is very ea- 
cast. ‘Tae horse can throw it off whenever he chooses. It often injures 
» mouth and the muzzle. The nose-band being a running-noose, the least 
pon the rein draws the noose so tightly that it forces the cheeks between 


the back teeth, where they are cut, and being commonly made of rope, its con- 
sjant or frequent use produces a depression across the nose, or baldness, or a sore. 
lhe head-picce being always of the same length, cannot be altered to suit the 

tis often too long, it falls back wpon the neck two or three inches behind 


‘he ears, and if the horse happens at this time to hang back, his neck receives a 
;wist from which it does not always recover. A long head-piece permits the 
sand to fall upon the nostrils, and if the shank be strained the horse is 
woked. ‘The halter is not a proper article for tying up the horse; it may be 
employed to lead him to the door, to the shoeing forge, or to exercise, or to tie 

im to tae door, while he is being dressed, but it should have no other uses. 

When taken out with a halter, a cinch, that is, acoil of the halter shank, is 
ictimes placed in the mouth to act as a bit, and give the man more command 

He is often tied up with this cinch in his mouth, and if he hap- 

s to throw any strain upon the shank, his tongue is severely injured; I have 

edly seen it cut through, and the horse thrown off his feed, unable to eat 

two or three weeks. When the cinch remains an hour or two thus tightened 

| the tongue and the jaw, a large portion, two or three inches of the tongue 

fies, and has to be removed, or it falls off. When the horse must be tied 

| halter, see that the head-piece be close behind his ears ; cast a knot on 

nank to prevent the nose-band from running; keep it clear of the nostrils, 
veyer tie a horse with a cinch in his mouth. 

v/lar is made of leather. The nose-band should be sufficiently wide to 

iorse open his mouth to more than its full extent. The head-piece has a 

y which it can be lengthened or shortened according to the size of the 
When adjusted, the nose-band should be four inches clear of the 
aong Valuable horses this is the article almost invariably used for ty- 
tis usually termed a stall collar. 
Strap is much used in the stables of hard-working horses, those 
n public conveyances. It is merely a leather band two inches broad, 
ri long, having an iron D or triangle for attaching a rope or chain, and 

‘or uniting the ends ; it is preferred to the collar because it is cheaper, 
y horses, more secure ; when sufficiently tight, no horse can cast it ; 

un to turn half round in his stall, which is an inconvenience. 

is not a good binding for biting horses, for it gives the man no control 

e head: it rufiles the mane, but where straps are used this is of no conse- 

viien on, it should be so tight that it cannot pass over the ears, yet loose 

ita man's hand under it. 

'y which the horse is bound to the stall has several names. In dif- 
es it is termed a collar rein, a collar shank or shaft, and a binding; 
‘y, Snaft and shank are confined to the halter. For ponies it is some- 
{ leather, which is too weak for strong horses : in general it is rope, 
‘nisin commonuse. In a permanent establishment chains are cheaper 

. and more secure, since some horses break or bite the ropes to get 

they are weighty and noisy. 

climes two are employed to each horse, but in general one is sufficient for 

ses: when two are necessary, the rings through which they pass 

; fixed on the manger breast, and distant one from another about three 

Some horses require a double rein, but not all; when one will 

y be attached to the middle of the stall on the manger breast, or, if 
zer De in one corner, the rein ring may be in the other corner, or directly 

‘, on the head wall; it should be three feet three or six inches from the 
lhe ring through which the rein runs is attached by an iron staple dri- 

'o the wood ; it answers the purpose very well in ordinary cases. In the 
cof Mr. Laing, Edinburgh, a kind of pulley is used ; the rope runs ea- 

“a¢ Tediires less weight to sink it. (See wood-cut No. VI.) 

Lhe Sinker—that is, the weight attached to the collar rein, is usually a ball of 
‘ded with lead. Where chains are used, the sinker is sometimes a lump 
a cast-iron bullet, weighing about four pounds, and attached immova - 

‘ neither the chain nor its appendages can be takenaway. In posting 

‘ulig-stables this is a necessary precaution against loss and theft. Tying 

‘tothe ring, or loading it with a straw wisp, are both improper, and among 
Ss horses, dangerous. 

ACCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH RESTRAINT. 
© of these accidents arise from peculiar habits of the horse, others from 
“sess or ignorance on the part of his groom. 
‘TING Loose.—Some horses are very cunning and persevering in their ef- 
'setloose ; they often succeed during the night, and wander over the sta- 
‘cst of food, quarrelling and playing with the other horses, disturbing their 

‘‘uning them. Some slip the collar over their ears ; these must be tied 

“strap; or the throat-lash, by being set out from the head-piece, can 
“1 the office of a neck-strap ; others bite the rope through ; the only remedy 

iis achain. Inadmitting a strange horse to a large stable, it might be 

“"' lO te him up as if he were known to be in the habit of getting loose ; 

“tsoou be seen whether or not the precaution be necessary. 

‘!\C\NG LN THe CoLtar.—Many horses attempt to get free by falling back 

‘ aunches, and throwing their weight upon the collar rein; there they 

°° a while till some part of the rein gives way, or till they find it too strong 
his is the true breaking loose ; cutting the rope with the teeth and 

: the collar, are merely slipping loose. Such a forcible mode of getting 
“oF attempting to get free, is attended with some danger. If the tie sud- 
‘) give way, the horse falls back with such violence that_he is generally 
‘1d or injured. ‘The hauneh bones are sometimes broken, and the hocks sel- 

“scape @ severe contusion ; occasionally the head is cut, either by the fall or 

‘“ strain of the collar. I know of only two ways in which a cure is attempted ; 
~ Consists in giving the horse a good fright and a tumble, by freeing the rope 
‘He moment he is trying to en it his, however, is not a cure ; it seldom 
“vents the horse from repeating the attempt; it only puts him on his guard 
“inst the sudden rupture of the tie; he still pe sts s in his efforts to break it, 
“he takes care not to fall backward. The other wiy is to tie him so strongly 
~“" 00 foree he can exert will free him. After he has made a few unsuccessful 
eg. he appears to conclude that the thing is not practicable, and he desists. 
“experiment of this kind a leather collar is too weak, the head-piece, 
“!°n which the stress falls, should be of strong rope, sitting close behind the 
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Stanpine 1n THE Gangway.—When first stabled, horses are mu h di 
to stand as far out of the stall as they can get. They dislike the erg 
they want to see about them, and they dislike the impure air so ofter. found at 
me Ba. ae of stalls when damp or soiled litter is thrown below the manger. The 
it of standing in the gangway is inconvenient, particularly in double-headed 
stables, and injury is sometimes done by the efforts to prevent it. The horse 
may be tied short, close to the rack, or to the manger; but hard work, tender 
feet, or bad legs, may forbid this, since it prevents lying. The only alternative is 
= hang a bale behind him, upon which a furze brush may be fastened. By and 
y, when the horse becomes accustomed to stand within the stall, the bale may 
be removed. It is seldom, however, that the habit is attended with so much in- 
convenience as to require this. The usual practice of suddenly striking or 
whipping the horse when he is found in the gangway, is foolish and often dan- 
reed The horse makes a violent spring into the stall, and when his feet 
teed ' slip, “ meena a oy: Felt ce producing stifle or hip lameness, or 
oins. ave seen the thigh-bone brok thi 
Ait We be footrest g en in this way, and the horse 


LyING IN THE Ganeway is common among those horses that stand in the 
gangway. hg lie so far out of the stall that the collar-rein is put upon the 
stretch, and the horse’s head has not sufficient freedom to let himrise. He must 
be unbound before he can get up. He has to lie perhaps all night on one side 
in an awkward position, and next day he is stiff and sore all over, and as unfit 
for work as if he had rested none all night. ‘The only way of preventing this is 
by suspending a bale behind him, in the same manner as for preventing the 
habit of standing in the gangway. 

High and long travises are apt to make horses occupy the gangway both for 
standing and for lying. A horse that is very troublesome in either way, may be 
tried ina baled stall, or in one having low and short travises. 


Rowing 1n THE Statt.—Many horses are much addicted to this, especially 
during the night. Some practice it the moment they come off the road. They 
lie down, harness and all, and roll over from one side to another two or three 
times, and then rise and shake themselves as if much the better of it, and highly 
delighted with the feat.* It appears to do him good, and ought to be permitted 
when possible, the harness, or saddle, however, being previously removed. 
Some manage it very clumsily. In the morning they are often found in an awk- 
ward or painful — lying across the stall, or on one side of it, with the fore- 
legs bent upon the chest, and the hind-legs out of the stall altogether, projecting 
into the next. The horse cannot stir, and must be righted before he can rise. 
His head must be liberated. By casting ropes or straps, two or three stirrup- 
leathers buckled together, over his legs, he may be turned over; or he may be 
drawn away from the travis by pulling at the mane or tail ; or, in the same way 
he may be drawn entirely out of the stall. When the horse is lying on his 
back, it is sufficient to cast a rope or strap across his hind-legs, and pull him 
over. 

As long as the horse appears able to take care of himself in his rolling fits, he 
may be allowed to enjoy them; but when he is subject to accident, the rolling 
must be prevented, at least during the night, when there is no one to render as- 
sistance. All risk of injury is avoided by putting the horse in a loose-box with 
his head free. In the stall, rolling may be prevented by a short collar-rein. 
It should be long enough to let the horse lie down, but so short that he cannot get 
his head flat on the ground. Except in the pains of colic, no horse will roll 
without getting his head as low as his body. When the manger is too low this 
cannot be done, for it prevents the horse from reaching the hay-rack. The man- 
ger should be raised: This plan interferes in some measure with the horse’s 
rest. If he has to work all day, a wide stall with long travises had better be 
tried, in preference to shortening the collar-rein. A travis ten, or more than ten 
feet long, may prevent the hind-legs from getting across the nevt stall, where they 
are apt to be trampled upon by the neighboring horse. 

Turnine in THE Sratt.—Small horses often get into a habit of standing 
across the stall, or of turning round in it, head out and tail in Injuries of the 
back, the head, the neck, and some lamenesses, are occasionally produced by a 
sudden and violent effort of the horse to right himself. He should be fastened 
by a collar rather than by a neck-strap, which gives him too much liberty ; and 
he should have two reins to the collar, each of the proper length. 

LyInG BELow THE Mancer.—TI have spoken of horses that stand out of the 
stall, and lie so far back that they cannot rise till the head is liberated. Others 
lie too far forward. For some reason which I cannot discover, unless it be to lie 
well upon the litter, they throw themselves so far forward in lying down, that the 
head goes under the manger, or abuts against the wall. The horse cannot ob- 
tain complete repose, and when not young and active, or when the manger 1s 
too low, he cannot riee from this position. He must be drawn back before he 
can get up. ‘The space below the manger may be boarded up, and the litter 
should be spread well back. Perhaps the collar-reins might be attached to the 
travises instead of the manger; placed s» far behind the head they would keep 
the horse back; but I have never seen this tried. 

Hatrenr-castine.—This is the most dangerous accident to which the stabled 
horse is liable. The horse often scratches his neck, ears, or some part of his 
head, with a hind-foot. In doing that, or rather in drawing back the foot after 
that is done, the pastern is sometimes caught by the collar-rein. In a moment 
the horse is thrown upon his broadside, while his head and the entangled foot are 
drawn together. The neck is bent at an acute angle, the head lying upon the 
shoulder, and in this position it is retained by the hind foot. The injury which 
the horse receives varies according to the violence of his struggles, and to the 
time which he lies in this painful situation. The pastern, or some part of the 
leg, often the thigh, is sometimes deeply cut ; but this is not the worst part of 
the accident. Frequently the neck is bent so much to one side, and so severely 
twisted, that weeks must elapse before the horse is able to move it freely, and 
sometimes it renfains permanently distorted, the head being carried awry. . ‘The 
neck has been completely broken in this way, and after the horse was liberated, 
it was discovered that he could not move a limb, nor make the least motion of 
any kind, with the exception of breathing, swallowing, and a few moveme 
the ears, eyes, and mouth. The remainder of the body was quite powerless, 
and the horse died through the course of the day. 
common. 

Wien the horse lies long he is &lways a good deal bruised and very stiff, una- 
ble to get up without assistance. Sometimes the back is injured so as to pro- 
duce partial palsy of the hind-legs. 
leg that is drawn up, his head is below him, and if not immediately relieved, he 
is soon suffocated. ; 

In the most of cases this accident may be prevented. All that is necessary 
is to keep the collar-rein clear of the feet. It should not be needlessly long; it 
should always be loaded with a sinker, and the ring through which it runs should 
be at the proper height. ‘Two reins prevent the horse from getting=his head too 
far round on either side. 
hind the manger, and in that case one rein is sufficient. (See wvod-cut No. IL.) 
When the manger is low and the rack high, the rein must be long and 
cannot be kept tense, for the sinker cannot descend far enough. The 
manger should be raised, or the rein-ring placed higher, by some other contri 
vance. 

Treatment of Stall-cast Horses.—The first thing to be done is to liberate the 
head by cutting the rope, or the collar, if the horse be bound by a chain. 
him in a favorable position, and urge him to rise. After a horse has lain long in 
constraint, it is often difficult to get him up. Sometimes he is perfectly unable 
to rise. His limbs are auiaiaets they are, I suppose, in much the same state 
as our own when we say they are asleep. The horse must have some assistance. 
Let one stout fellow support the head, another the shoulder, and place two at 
the tail, by seizing which they may lift the hind-quarters. Draw the fore-legs 
out, but not too much; the horse rises head first. See that all hands be ready 
to give their aid at the moment the horse makes an effort to rise, and to this he 
may be urged by the lash. When on his legs, steady him for a minute or two ; 
encourage him to urinate. Let his legs and the side upon which he lay, be well 
rubbed. If able to walk a few paces, it will help to circulate the blood. If he 
cannot walk at first, try him again after half an hour. Examine him all over, 
lest he have received any injury requiring immediate treatment. He will not be 
fit to work on that day, and perhaps not the next. 

Sometimes the horse cannot be gut upon his feet ; he cannot even make an 





im, 





*When a horse rolls more than once, or at the most twice. after his work, and lies as 
if he were in pain, paws the ground, or looks at his flanks. expressing uneasin?ss, he is 
i unwell; he has colic, and should be put under immediate treatment. 
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and raise it from the flesh, in order to restore Circulation 

it. With the same intention let the legs be hrc oveed 
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tach them to the pulley; pad them with straw where they ate: 
skin. If the horse cannot stand when thus raised, anne Meche = = 
ropes ; place his legs fair below him, and let his weight upon them very gra- 
dually. If he cannot use them at all, let him down again, and make other ef- 
forts to restore his activity ; give more wine, rubbing, food, and water. Turn 
him 7 and ee again in an hour.—In a few cases the 
vers the use of his legs. He dies, or is de ed. This happens in} 
of the back, the neck, andthe head. But Thave seen the horse vradhererayed 
ralytic, when there was no appearance of injury in these.parts. 

he treatment here recommended for stali-casting, is equally applicable to 
horses that have been cast in the field, in a ditch, or any’situation where the 
have lain long in a position of constraint. The wine-cordial some people will 


object to, but it is an excellent remedy against exhaustion. 
Steprine over THE CoLLaR-REIN.—This. and the last mentioned accident 
arise from the same cause—the binding is too long, or tied to the ring unloaded 


by the sinker, and the horse is apt to get his fore-feet over it. If he bea steady 


pacific animal, no harm will be done ; he will wait for assistance. But a trou- 
blesome or timid horse often injures himself, By attending to the length of the 
rein, and to the mode of securing it, this accident need never happen. A libe- 


invented, and is used.in some places to guard 
No. IX. | : 


rating ring, however, has been 
against it. 





The ring, made of malleable-iron, is attached toa cast-iron bolt, which slides 
into a socket of the same material, and is retained by a spring. This socket is 
fixed to the manger, with its open end down. As long as the ring is pulled up 
or back, it remains fast; but when pulled downward, it comes away, and the 
horse is free. This is useful where the manger is too low, and cannot be raised, 
but it gives little security against halter-casting. When the hind-foot gets over 
the rein, the strain is rather downward, but chiefly backward; and a back pull 
will not free the ring. Still it may possibly be drawn out in the horse’s strug- 
gles. The bolt should be pulled out occasionally and oiled, that it may not rust, 
and stick too firmly in the socket. 

Leapine INTO THE Mancer.—Young idle horses sometimes set their fore-feet 
into the manger, for the purpose, I suppose, of looking about them. ‘This can 
}rarely happen when the manger is at the proper height, and the collar-rein of the 
proper length. When a horse is observed in this situation, he must not be rashly 
struck to bring him down. Go to his head, loose the binding, and set the horse 
back, keeping his head 'well up, and rather off you. I remember a very trou- 
blesome horse that had a trick of leaping into the manger. One day he had 
been put into a strange stable where the manger was low, deep, narrow, and 
sparred across the top. He got into it, and resisted all the keeper’s efforts to 
get him out of it. He conld not, or would not descend. Two stout pieces of 
hoard were procured, and laid across the manger top. By placing first the one 
foot and then the other upon these boards, he was brought down, merely by 
pushing him back. 








A Care Cop Boy.—In Rev. Dr. Palfrey’s Barnstable Centennial discourse, 
we find the following spirited and accurate sketch of a Barnstable Boy :— 

The duck does not take to the water with a surer instinct than the Barnstable 
boy ; he leaps from his leading strings into the shrouds; it is but a bound from 
the mother’s lap to the mast-head ; he boxes the compass in his infant solilo- 
quies ; he can hand, reef, and steer by the time he flies a kite ; the ambition of 
his youth is to witch the world with noble seamanship, and his manly march is 
on the mountain wave, his home—no, no! I am too fast—his home is not upon 
the deep; and in his widest wanderings he never forgets that it is not. His 
home stands on firm land, nestled among some light houses, which, in the black- 
est midnight of a polar winter, his mind’s eye sees, casting their radiance over the 
wide waters, to guide him back to the goal, as it was the starting place of his 
life’s varied voyage. While he keeps the long night watches, under the cross of 
the southern hemisphere, his spirit is travelling half around the globe, to look at 
the fireside, where, the household duties of the day gone through, the mother, or 


' the sister, or the wife, or the dear friend that is not wife, but shall be, is musing 


on her absent sailor. The gales of Cape Horn, or the Monsoons of the Indian 
sea are piping in his cordage ; but clearer, and through and above all their roar, 
his ear is drinking in the low sweet voice, that is lulling here his infant’s distant 





slumber. And whether his eyes, with the conscious pride of art, the thing of 
\life he is managing, is all tight and trim, her upper rigging sent down, she 
| leaps, free and sure-footed, poised by a scant edge of main top-sail, from peak to 
peak of the now rising, now subsiding watery Alps, while his hoarse voice, amid 
| the mad uproar of the elements, guides her fierce way as if by magic—or whe- 
‘ther, on the quiet Sabbath, in the rayish sunset, or beneath the broad enveloping 
| moonlight, his beautiful vessel skims under the line, over the level floor of ocean, 
with her snowy rigging (I should say her bravery) set, as gentle and noiseless as 
| a flock of white doves—still, still, loved spot of his nativity— 
‘« Where’er he roams, whatever realms to see, 
His heart, untrameled, fondly turns to thee.” 

Remarkaste Instance or Canine Sacacity.—A gentleman of property 
had a mastiff of great size, very watchful, and, altogether, a fine, intelligent ani 
‘mal. Though often let out to range about, he was in general chained up during 
| the day in a wooden house, constructed for his comfort and shelter. On a cer- 





nts of | tain day, when let out, he was observed to attach himself particularly to his 


| master ; and when the servant, as usual, came to tie him up, he clung so to his mas- 
ter’s feet—showed such anger when they attempted to force him away, and alto- 
' gether was so particular in his manner, that the gentleman desired him to be left 
as he was, and with him he continued the whole day ; and when night came on, 
still he staid by him, and on going towards his bed-room, the dog resolutely, an 
for the first time in his life, went up along with him, and rushing into the room, 
took refuge under the bed, from whence neither blows nor caresses could pins goon 
In the middle of the night a man burst into the room, and, dagger er: at- 
‘tempted to stab the sleeping gentleman ; but the dog dartec at t ti aay 
neck, fastened his fangs in him, and so kept him down that his master had time 
to call for assistance and secure the ruffian, who turned out to be the coachman, 
and who afterwards confessed, that secing his master receive a large sum of 
groom conspired together to rob and murder. him—and that 


hole scheme leaning over the roof of the dog's house ! 
Dublin Magazine. 


A Russian Taste p’Hore.—Every dish at table was served in the Russian 
style—not less, I dare say, than one hundred, and all peculiar to the country.— 
> make the matter complete, la maitresse d’hotel, dressed in gold embroidery 
‘and diamonds, sat at the head of the table, with her face, neck, and arms, painted 
like adoll. This sort of painting is a national usage, and has been so ever since 
Russia was in existence. Our attendants, to the number of forty, were bearded 
men. dressed_in yellow, purple, and party-colored shirts, tacked up at the wrists, 
so as to leave half of their arms naked, and without coats or waistcoats. There 
was a boy who played on the organ, and who, for the permission to do s0, paid 
the master of the tavern several hundred rubles a year, which shows how — 
the tavern was frequented, and how music is here considered a necessary of 4 
After coffee, a group of gipsies was brought for our amusement, dressed in se 
brocaded shawls, tied on one shoulder, and with ear-rings formed of yor 
coins. How beautifully they danced the Bohemian and Egyptian dances, calling 
to one’s recollection the dancing figures of Hercalancam 4 princess Daschkew. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 

Aveusta, Ga. - - - Lafayette Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 8th Dec. 

¢ “ 10,000 a side, 4 m.h., Boston vs. Gano, 7t , 


Ba.tmore, Md. - - - Kendall Oneee J. C. Fall Meeting, 24 Tuesday, 13th oo 
LovisviLte, Ky. - - Oakland Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, at sso . 
MaxeviiLe.Miy. - - Beechland Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, a ’ Beis 


a 3. Meetin: . 
Cee ee ee eee outed Spall Meeting. 1st Tuosday, Ist Dec. 


Sat Sut .C. Races Tuesday, 25th Aug. 
70, U.C. a be 4 Guenee. pe Welnsste. 8th July. 


Trenton, N. J. 2°. Eagle Course, J. Cc. Fall Meeting, the week succe 


HOW TO BOTHER A JERSEYMAN. 


Island, New York harbour, in the old ship 
The good people 


eding Camden. 





I was lying at quarantine off Statea 


iomede, from America, with a cargo of dry hides. 
a that fe ne character of the cargo, contagion must lurk on board, 


as hearty and fine a crew as ever broke a biscuit, or 
knotted a rope-yarn, was freighted with death and destruction to the worthy 


idden 
; "arid consequently the crew, one and all, were forbi 
to goon fon bie ship had been wll fumigated for several days, and other 
against spreading the infection. nee. 
War orarpedel ietties whith seamen have to encounter, and =e 4 
even worse than a gale on a lee shore—or a protracted calm, is the hi h = 
preposterous quarantine regulations in different parts of the world—whic appear 
to have been established merely for the purpose of ree SNC: pt armani 
maddening the unfortunate crews, who are the victims of suc nach of th alto- 
gether useless regulati _ To be uselessly quarantined for a length of time and 
smoked every day in the forecastle or cabin, as the case may be, like badgers in 
their hole, is calculated to make men feel rather unamiable, and hence vessels in 
quarantine are frequently the scenes of quarrels, revolts, mutinies, and disorders 


—whi i the happiness of any of the parties on board. 
Prt tye nny g ony fe was presumed that the Captain and Pilot, 


by virtue of the offices which they held, were not liable to receive the contagion 
or communicate it to others, and were accordingly allowed to proceed up to 
the city without let or hindrance. Not so, however, with the mates and seamen 
—they were compelled to rem&in on board—and allowed only to gaze on the 
city of New York, at a distance, dreaming of pleasures, which they were forbidden 

enjoy. 
°F 4 second mate of the ship. The chief mate was Mr. Patten of Marble- 
head, a worthy man, but something of a wag. One afternoon we saw coming 


that the old ship, with 


along towards us with a good breeze, a New Jersey Sloop, with a deck load of 


potatoes. The skipper was a smart looking fellow, who evidently took great 
pride in his vessel, which looked fine as a fiddle—and he strutted fore and aft the 
quarter deck, with gait and air of a well fed turkey-cock. 

Patten eyed him, with a roguish smile on his countenance—“I will bether 
that fellow a little,” said he—‘ Steward give me the speaking-trumpet.” 

What he intended to do, I knew not—but I watched the proceedings with much 
interest. As soon as the Jersey-man came within good speaking distance, Patten 
put the trumpet to hir mouth, and bawled out—‘ Sloop ahoy !” 

“Hallo!” shoutee *he spruce little skipper with great energy—evidently 
pleased at the idea of entering into a conversation. 

Patten, then, with great gravity addressed him through his speaking-trumpet, 
in the following edifying language—‘ Can you tell me, nong tong go de peep 
grah blixem rackshal gorbe non tu minlepos quizzem potaTors.” 

The last word he pronounced with energy, and the skipper doubtless thought 
the object of the querist was to obtain some information on the subject of the 
vegetables which composed his cargo—as, after a look of perplexity, and making 
an enquiry of the man at the helm—who shook his head, as if he could throw 
no light on the subject of his enquiries, he shouted out—* What’s that you say 
about potatoes?” 

“T say,” said Patten, in a mach louder voice than before—as if he was deter- 
mined to make him Acar, although he might not be able to make him under- 
stand—* I say, can yon tell me guan long mastobid domnobis hoaxem potatozs— 
rexit ne delitum navit New York.” 

The poor fellow was sorely puzzled. He apparently feared that he should be 
set down in the ship’s books as a stupid fellow. After consulting his men fer a 
momer.t, who, for very good reasons, were unable to enlighten him on the sub- 
ject ofthe mate’s communication—he again shouted out, 

“T do not understand you. What did you say about New York?” 

“T say,” said Patten, with all the power of voice which he was master of, 
“T say, Captain, ding ma dong mexas ginevra tudder, stalong talnor QUARAN- 
TINE.” 

The skipper tried hard to catch the meaning of the words which issued with 
so much fierceness from Patten’s trumpet. His attitude was that of a listener 
—but after Patten had said his say, his features betrayed great disappointment 
and perplexity. After a momentary silence, as if he was ceding of collecting 
his scattered senses, he called out as the sloop rapidly passed away, “I can’t tell 
you any thing about the quarantine. You must ask the Doctor.” 

The whole scene was rich beyond conception. The gravity, and apparent ear- 
néstness of the mate, the attention and perplexity of the Jersey Captain, with 
the hideous and unmeaning gibberish which was substituted by Patten for good 
old English language, and the art with which he concealed the trick, which was 
not even suspected, by placing a strong emphasis on the last word, which always 
had some meaning, was too much for my risible faculties. I threw myself on 
the deck, and laughed a full hour “by Shrewsbury clock *—and for a while for- 
got all the horrors attendant on quarantine. Boston Merc. Journal. 





Mariborouxh Street. 

“Tue Last or Trae Linxmen.”’—One of the A division constables, Goodchild, 
was recently summoned before Mr. Long by one of those werthies, who with 
their stock in trade of a halfpenny link, consider themselves entitled to mulct 
her Majesty’s lieges of their small change for services sometimes neither re- 
quired nor necessary. 

The complainant, black-whiskered, beetle-browed, and thick-set, was exactly 
that sort of personage most nervons people of property would object to meet 
with in a lonely lane at midnight. He was called upon by the magistrate to state 
his complaint. 

Arter I’d vork'd off the nobility and gentry at the Collerseum (said he), I jest 
thought, out of nateral curiosity, as I'd jisk look in, on my vay home to Vest- 
minster, at the Hannawer-sqvare Rooms, vere there jist happened to be a haven- 
ing consort, and ven I got there the company was just accidental a coming out. 
Vhile I vosn’t thinking of nothin, and doing a nothin not to nobody votsomdever, 
up comes this here plecemen and treads slap bang on my toes. Hhollo, seys I, 
good luck to.yer, mind vot yer arter! and vith that he stampson ’emagin. Do 
you call sich proper usuage foma man? seys I. Cut yer lucky, ses he, or I’m 
blest if I don’t stamp on yer head next! Vith that he shoves and shoves me off 
the curb, till I werry nearly went heel over tip, slap into the kindle ! 

The reply of the policeman was that he had been ordered to keep the passage 
to the rooms clear for the company, and in particular not to allow the linkmen 
and cab-drivers to muster in their usual numbers. The complainant, known 
from past experience as one of the most fool-mouthed and intrusive of his class, 
when desired to keep the path clear made a disturbance, and attempted to enlist 
the meb on his side. To prove that he had not exceeded his duty the policeman 
called James O’Leary, better known as Paddy Carey, the linkman, indisputably 
at the head of his profession, and known for nearly half a century at all the fash- 
ionable routes as one of the most humorous and persevering of the St. Giles’s 
uluminati. A great change had taken place in the appearance of Paddy since 
his last visit to this office. He had recently joined the Temperance Society, and 
had he taken the pledge to Father Mathew himself he could not seemingly have 
kept his promise with greater fidelity. One unlooked for circumstance had 
followed—the wit was in the whiskey, and as his pump-water potations failed to 
Wpsoee those sallies which frequently drew a hearty laugh from even the most 
es omdhy ee me spinsters and dowagers, neither the sixpences nor shil- 
re. seliotesad mri Nee heretofore. Paddy gave his evidence so as to ae 
natn — t pr retired to make way for Jack Greathead, alittle hooked- 
himself n, who seemed only a repetition to the renowned Paddy Carey 

ell. As soon as he was sworn he dived at i fhi 
pockets, and fished up a lar ved at once into one of his capacious 
ge resplendant brass badge. 


“There!” said he, holding th i 
to know vot I am, my badge ville kee en ee 


mt Long—I don’t want to see your badge 
’ Not vant to see my grand opera badge!” sai d . 
“Vy, I'm princizal |; , adge*” sai the lirkman, in amazement. 
ane Dore whe linkman to her Majesty's royal hopera-house, and Hanover- 
pan Up do you know about this assault? 
4inkman— 4 hat ere waggerbone has been a robbin’ on ys rea’ 
*. parpeet acs the vey, aga night to rob us aie ian ‘and ton 
ough he oe : 
, ig . ag ani y, vith our badges on our buzzums, a vaiting to vork 


a = Long—I want to know if you saw the policeman tread on this man’s 
Linkman—Sarved the waggerbon right too. Vot call had h 
. . 4 e 
—~ one of us. He aint got no badge, and he never know’d owe Sei 
a x So as to be fit tolight any von better an’ a common councilman, or a’ Meri- 
parser any sc But he’s got sitch a lot of haudacious himperance ’at I’ll bet 
— os permis te om to hoffer to light her royal Majesty to her very carriage 
vating todo vot’s right der oo en with our grand hopera badges, naterally 
lid a — 4 the evidence, Mr. Long came to the determination of dismiss- 


Oh, werry well, said the complainant, as he left the office, the police 
bea fleas ey likes vith us now, but they’ll find the boots on t’other leg werry 
soon. Ko 





Coleridge was a remarkably awkward horseman, so much s0, as generally to 
attract notice. He was riding along the turnpike road, in the county of _ 
ham, when a wag, spproscbing hin, noticed his peculiarity, and (quite mistaking 
his man) thought the rider a fine subject for a little sport; when as he drew 
near, he thus accosted Mr. C. ‘“T say, young man, did you meet a tailor on the 
road *”—* Yes,” replied Mr. C. (who was never at a loss for a rejoinder) “ I 
did ; and he told me if I wenta little further I should meet a goose!” The as- 
sailant was struck dumb, while the traveller jogged on. 


Hoax.—Huvr to Bacuetors.—A moral Welsh gentleman of this town 
(Newport), non-married, recently received a parcel, charged 3s. 4d., which he 
paid with alacrity, as he supposed it a present from some kind country friend. 
An inspection, however, unfolded any Sing but value for his money. He had 
an infant’s old cap, a piece of junk, and other such valuable enclosures, a rude 
plaster cast of a “little responsibility,” with a note containing the following 
beautiful and expressive sentence :—‘ Take an int from that ere precious hinno- 
cent babby.” Monmouth Merlin. 


A Mistake corrected.—An orator hold forth in favor of “ woman, dear divine 

woman,” concluded thus—‘ Oh, my hearers, depend upon it nothing beats a 

ood wife.” ‘I beg your pardon,” replted one of his auditors, “ a bad husband 
oes. 


The St. Etienne and Lyons Railroad Company has just been forced by judi- 
cial decree to pay 10,000f. to a passenger who, some time ago, had his leg in- 
jured by an accident that happened to a wagon, in which he was passenger, and 
in consequence of which he suffered amputation. 


A Quaker in Philadelphia, wanting to buy some oysters, requested the oyster- 
man to leave two or three bushels at his house. 

“Pray, sir,” said the oysterman, ‘‘ what might your name be?” 

“Tt might be Beelzebub,” replied the friend, “ but it isn't.” 


An old woman lately died in the neighborhood of Leigh, at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight ; she had worked forty years in a coal-mine, was the mother of 
twelve children, and lived to see her twelfth grandson, by her twelfth and 
youngest son. ; 

Moscovite Lapies.—When the Muscovite women have eyed you from head 
to foot, and having kissed you four or six times instead of twice, recommended 
themselves to your eternal friendship, told you, in a riotous tone and abrupt ex- 
pression, that you are charming, inquired the price of each article of your dress, 
and ol sc on the brilliancy of the next assembly of the nobles, there is 
nothing to be hoped for. There scarcely seems to be an idea beyond this, except 
to abuse the vulgarity of the Russian jewellers, and to praise the perfection of 
the French. Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw. 

Horse against Railroad.—A horse, the property of Mr. Laurence, of Brus- 
sels, s)me months :i ce, did the distance from Brussels to Antwerp, which is 27 
miles, in one hour 29 minutes, and 30 seconds. It was a wager of 2001, 
that the animal did not beat the train on the railroad —The horse had to go 
through three smail towns, cross four narrow bridges, and the whole of the road 
is paved; and the horse stumbled about 200 yards from the winning post, and 
the boy who rode him got on without the saddle, and beat the railroad by 30 
seconds. The toy who rode was not more than 13 years of age, and is in the 
service of the Hon. W. P. Wellesley. —Bell’s Life. : 

Dr. Wilson, bishop of Sodor and Man, sent once for his tailor, to make him a 
cloak, and desired it might have only one loop and button. The tailor submit- 
ted to this venerab’e customer, that if that fashion should become general, 
the button-makers would starve. ‘*Do you say so, John!” replied the bishop, 
whose revenue did not exceed three hundred pounds a year, “then button it 
all over”’ 
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CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE, N. J. 

yy following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840:— 
No.1. Sweepstakes for Fall Meeting of 1840, for 3 yr. olds that never started; Mile 
eye subscription $100 each, h. ft. Three or more tomakearace. To name and close 

st Sept. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds that never won a race, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, 
$100ft. Three or more to make a race. To name and close Ist Sept. Now two sub- 
scribers. 
No.3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heags, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. Three or 
more to make arace. Toclose Ist August. 
No. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats; sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or 
more tomake arace. Toclose Ist Sept. 
No. 5. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds that never won a race, Two mile heats, sub. $300 
each, $100 ft. Three or moreto make arace. To close Ist Sept. 
No.6. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, subscription $500 each, $200 ft., 
to which the proprietors add $500, provided three start. Three or more to make a race. 
To name and close 15th Sept. 
No. 7. Sweepstakes for al] ages, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 
more to make arace. To close on the 15th Sept. 
Gentlemen wishing to make nominations will please address 
{jy 4-t 1 & 15 sept) ALLEN & HELLINGS. Propréetors. 


OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

ft following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at tle 
Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on the 2d Tuesday in Oct, 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, subscription $300 each, $100 ft. 
pose a Ist day of September, 1840. Four or more to make a race. 
scriber. 
Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, subscription $1000 each, h. ft. 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. 1840. 
Spring Meeting, 1543.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, 
$100 ft. To name andclose Ist of Jan., 1841. Twenty tomakearace. To this stake 
the proprietor gives a gold cup, value $500. Now thirteensubs. 
Fall Meeting, 1844.—Stallion Stake, with the get of stallions the Spring of 1840, Two 
mile heats, sub. $500 each, P.P. Four or more to make a race. To close Ist of Jan., 
1841. Nowseven subscribers: 
1. Y. N. Olivers names the get of Birmingham. 
. W. Bacsn names the get of Monmouth Eclipse. 
Malory names the get of Woodpecker. 
. Buford, Sr., names the get of Cripple. 
L. Shotwell names the get of Grey Eagle. 
. R. H. Long names the get of Wagner. 

7. John C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. i 
Fall Meeting, 1844.—Produce Stake for colts and fillies then 3 vrs.old, Two mile heats, 
sub. $500 each, $100 ft. To name and close Istof Jan., 1841. Now two subs. 
Address ty4] Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


CARRIER PIGEONS WANTED. : et. 
A VERY liberal price will be paid for a pair of CARRIER PIGEONS. Application (if 
by letter, post paid) to be made at This Office. 

July 4th, 1840. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, MARIANNA, FLORIDA. 
7 following Stake is now open to come off over the Marianna Course, at the next 
Annual Meeting :— r 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100ft. To name and 
close on the 4th day of Aug. next. Now three subscribers, viz.: 
, Mr. John R. Fort. 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. s 


HE FALL MEETING of 1840 will take pl 
T Oct. next ake place, as usual, on the 2d Tuesday, 1h 
The follow weepstakes are now open to be run for over this 
No.1. The Sewell Stakes, for 3 yr, olds, Two mile heats, subscn ion pane it: 
with the privilege of declaring off by the ist of Sept., and paying $20. This Siare'! 
. ry O8e5 


Ist of Aug. next. Now three subscribers, to wit : 
1. George Good » not named. 
2. James B. K » hot named. 


3. E. J, Wilson names ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot, out of full sister to M 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 fy 
and close Ist day of Sept. next. Five ormore to make a race. Now two subs ° Nang 
1. Geo. Goodwyn. 2. Wm. McCargo. "to wa: 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 F 
more tomake arace. To name and close Ist dayof Sept next. Now one sy}, ‘ OUr oy 
" Wm. McCargo. “00 Wit; 
No. 4. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 (1. F 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. next. To this Stake | saey & 
= of four entries positively, if no accident happens to the nags before the day 
closing. 
No, 5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Miie heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To run § 
Meeting, 1842. To name andclose Ist of Jan., 1841. Now five subs.,towit. | 
1. Gov. Samuel Sprigg. 4. R.D. & Hy. Shepherd, 
2. Col. Frs. Thompson. 5. Col. Wm. R. Johnson, 
3. Jas. B. Kendall’s ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. 


JAMES B. KENDAL 
Kendall Course, June 25, 1840.—[jy4-4t) L, P Toprietor, 


IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED HORSES AT PUBLIC SALE 
tems will be sold by Public Auction, the following thorough bred horses Cinnport 
from England by H. P. Simmons, Esq., of Ancaster, U.C.) in the city of Tor ed 

on Friday, 10th July—during the Toronto Races. Onn, 

No.1. A bay stallion, SOMONOCODROM, bred by Mr. Smith, got by Brutandorf 
dam by Traveller (son of Camillus), out of a [lambletonian mare bred by Mr. Garfort 
1818—her dam Vesta, by —— out of Faith by Pacolet. See Stud Book, Vo), 4 . 
ae peatendant was got by Blacklock, out of Mandane, Manuella’s dam, the winner ¢ 
the Oaks. 
No.2. Aniron grey stallion, BRAHMA, dropped in 1833, out of Scrambler (a w 
mare) by Solyman, out of Gipsy by Trumpator, out of Sister to Postmaster by Herod 
See Stud Book, Vol. 3, page 453. 

No.3. Abay mare, LA BAYADERE, bred by Lord Chesterfield, got by Leviathan. her 
dam Dahlia, bred by H. R. H. the Duke of York, got by Phantom—her dam by Wary, out 
of Moses’ damby Gohanna. See Stud Book, Vol. 4, page 79. ; 

No.4. A bay mare, THE BUSTARD MARE, bred by Mr. Nowell, got by the Castre| 
Bustard—herdam Bequest, by Election, out of Legacy by Beningbrough. See g), ‘ 
Book, Vol. 4, page 42. 

No.5. A BAY COLT, got by Glaucus, out of La Bayadere, dropped in 1837. 

No. 6. A CHESNUT FILLY, got \4 o_o outof the Bustard Mare, dropped in Jay 

No.7. A TROTTING BROOD MARE, (known as the Ritchie Mare) with her foal oy 
Somonocodrom. 

Nos. 8,9, and10. A Span or CHESNUT HORSES, 4 years old, atid a variety of tho. 
rough and half-bred colts and fillies, ] and 2 years old, got by Somonocodrom. 

Certificates of pedigree will be furnished. Short credits may.be given, if required, by 
furnishing aj. proved endorsed notes. 

Ancaster, i. C.. 15th June, 1840—{je27-3t] 


SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
HE fotlowing Stakes are now open to come off over the Washington Course, at th. 
Fall Meeting of 1840. ! 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. Three 
more tomake arace. To close Sept. Ist, 1840. 

No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. Three or more ty 
makearace. To close Sept. Ist. This Stake is confined to nags bred or owned in Mary 
land or the District of Columbia at this time. 

Gentlemen wishing to make entries to either of the above stakes are requested to ai. 
dress the Proprietor, at Washington City. 

WM. HOLMEAD, Proprietor, 


{je 27-tSeptl) 
IMPORTED MALTESE JENNY FOR SALE. 
A MALTESE JENNY, imported, 7 or 8 years old, measures under a standard 14 hanis 
high, full measure: her ear is 13} inches long; will be sold low. 
Applicaton to be made, if by letter postpaid to GEO. W. MILLER, 446 Broadway, Ney 
York Tattersalls. {je 27-4) 


A 
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BOAT FOR SALE. 
TWO pair scull boat, in good condition, will be disposed of on reasonable tems, 
Apply to J. D., office Spirit of the Times, Barclay st. June 2 


LONGWAIST FOR SALE, PRICE $4090. | 
ONGWAIST was bred by Messrs.Camp & Turner, near Huntsville, Alabama, ip 
1828, and was got by Sir Archy, his dam was got by old Pacolet, g. d. by Alpheus, », 
g. d. Camilla, by Imp. Dare-devil. : 
ye was got by Imp. Jonah, his dam by Old Celer. For further particulars see 
Turf Register. Longwaist is a rich chesnut, with a small star, and one hind foot white 
up to the pastern joint, stands 15 hands 3 ins. high, with plenty of length, bone and mus. 
cle, and with the exception of the loss of one eye, from an accident, without blemish. 
He ran until he was 6 years old, and was a winner at one and four mile heats, He has 
covered but few good mares, and not more than ten or twelve of his get have been 
trained, yet five have been winners. He is a capital cross for Leviathan, Margrave, and 
Eclipse mares. He was avery game and stout runner. His legs and constitution ae 
uncommonly fine. W. J. MINOR. 
Natchez, 24th May, 1840—[je13-8t] 


WATKINS & ASKHAM, j 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. (decl4} 











GEORGE H. HITE, yh a 
INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
street, opposite the lewer corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Res ay ag 

House. Apri 








Cc. F. M. NOLAND, . 
OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] 


FOR SALE, : ; - 
TT. well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York 

Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street CODDINGTON & McMANIS, 
New York,December 28, 1839. 


SETTER PUP FOR SALE. - 
REMARKABLY fine Setter Pup, three or four months old, very beautifully marked, 


may be procured by application at this office. He is nearly white, with “or red 
ears. May 30. 











FINE THREE YEAR OLDS FOR SALE. 
4 ee following fine 3 yr. olds, having had the distemper badly this Spring, which will 
probably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed 0: on very liveral 
terms .— 7 
The OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoris, 
Zela, Floranthe, etc. 3 yrs. old; he is a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 
15 hands high. . 
A HALF SISTER TO JOB, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Jemima by Thornton's Ratiicr. 
etc. This filly, also 3 yrs. old, 1s a chesnut, about 15 hands high, and very promising. 
New York, May 2, 1840.—[{my2] W. LIVINGSTON. 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 
HE well-known race horse, RICHARD OF a a black phaltion. six po old, 
by Star, d by Shy K . will be sold on liberal terms, on applicationto 
is Saas hth “DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTIIERS, 
84 Canal st., New Orleans. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. _ 
$ te is alate imitation of my Tablet Razor Strop, manufactured by a pocket: hoo 





17th April.—{my2-th 





manufacturer of this city, who hucksters them about the country, stating that the 
Tabiet is manufactured by a man who made mine, which assertion I declare to be 14s¢ 
as no workman of mine ever assisted me in making the Tablet, and after having beet 
twenty years engaged in bringing to perfection an article the has surpassed al! others In 


reputation and celebrity,it isinsupportable to have that character destroyed by 4 vie! 
tation; and as I have not any person travelling for me or vending them about the - 
try, they can only be obtained from respectable merchants, or at the manufactory, 4 
Broadway. Please to be particular. G. SAUNDERS’ METALLIC TABLET RaZO 

STROP, four sides. _ 

Geatlemen are respectfully invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe 
riority of this article. 


IL? A liberal allowance made to merchants. (my9-3m_ 


SWEEPSTAKES, HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. 
t bis ~ following Sweepstakes are now open tv come off over the above course 
Fall Meeting. tee 
No. |. For horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. 
Subscription $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. 
No 2. For horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of cl 
Subscription $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. _ 
No. 3. For horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time o! “0 
Sub. $200 each, h. ft. Twomile heats, under the saddle. ¢ closing € 
No.4. For horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of Cis © 
Sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. d two 
The above stakes will close on the 15th July, 1840, and the horses to be name sa 
weeks preceding the meeting, of which due notice will be given through the “5?! 
the Times.” Mat 
Address tothe Secretarvof the Trotting Association, care of J. M. HAMILL, M® 
House, Philadelphia. jf 
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JEWELLERY, PLATE, CUTLERY, ETC. 
TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, in tendering their ackno Hee 3 
ments for the very liberal support which they have received since the opening 0 





ae e lai- 
Branch Establishment in New York, would respectfully intimate the removal 0! wher 
ter from No. 20 Warren street, to No.356 Broadway, two doors above tiie ‘ ariton articles 
where they will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable 2 SUT: 


in JEWELLERY, PLATE, PLATED WARE, AND TABLE AND DESSERT ¢ 
LERY of the best London manufacture. ‘team ves 
S. and M. beg likewise to announce, that they will receive regularly, by the steal | 
sels, the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manufactory 1" preg exe 
from the great facilities afforded by these vessels, they will at all times be able 

cute orders given here, within a couple of months. 


356 Broadway, New York, 28th May, 19848.—[je 13-4t] —— 





FOR SALE, . d 
ILES OF THE “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”—Vols. 5,6, 7, Sand 9, are on ee 4 
at the subscription price. “Address M. D., care of this office. po lamar tons 











THEATRICAL. ER & 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNEA 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being is*" and 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep alw4) 
the largest assortment of theatrical works inthe country. ateurs, &¢- 
Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Ciubs, Am ors assure 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elsewhere, as the ad\ -- ~ 4 at theif 
them that nothing in the play-way can be ased, but which will be tout. 
establishment, and which will be disposed of om the most accommodating tell’. ing 
Now publishing in yee vy laa-nand Dramatic Library of Acting Plays. © 
ost po s of the present day. — em 
eGamberland’s British and Minor Drama Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller 5 Mone 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces— 
sets always on sale. ' 
Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. 





[je 27] 





Messrs. Head & Smith. Col. J. J. Pittman. 
D. PITTMAN, Proprietor 4 


New plays done up in strong wrappers, and sent bymail to any part of the Union. 
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Stalions for 1850. (waa 


the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the season 
To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of 


> Notices like 











for Five dollars. ; 
Twenty dollars) inthis paper, ne charge will be made. 

DREW, by Sir Charles. dam by Herod, at Newmarket Race Course, Petersburg, V 
ANIS75 $100, and $1 to the groom. 0. P. Hare. 





2 BY, Imported, vy Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton, at L. J. Polk’s farm, Maury 
AINDERBY eile from Mt. Pleasant, at $60, $75, and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


Co., Tenn., 4 mt 
by Monsieur Tonson, out of Thistle by Ogle’s Oscar, at W.R. Smith’s planta 


SROYLE, 
age? Laureas District, S.C., at $50. 
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mes, 

ieee y anmpaate tnt se mou 
TH res a at they will be glad to receive the 
of Edite ries of Public News Rooms and rs, for ENGLISH 

, ’ 

ee {pepe pote London eae Laney oy acer eomyhe ES, REVIEWS, ca BOOKS, 
rward lly € latest date by the new line of Ste 8 
mo 7 be established between Liverpool and Halifax. The advantage offered oy this 
mos conveyance to the residents in the districts above named, in obtaining English 
piso e ec is too obvious to require comment ; and Mr. Willmer, by his Daily Expresses, 
= exertions, and ity in forwarding intelligence of the latest date. is well 
pa to many of the principal Editors and Public Institutions in this part of the world. 
ers Containing a Remittance for the Subscription in advance, or Reference for pay- 

aay i Se _ ctable house in England, will meet with due attention. 
wy tome. WSPAPERS and PERIUDICALS, with prices, forwarded on application 
York we and Magazines forwarded by all the Steamers and Liners to New 
British and Foreign Newspaper Agency, 32 Church street, Liverpool. 
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“TO! RAT, Imported, by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Clarksville, Tenn., 
Ar ted to 55 mares at $60 and $70. Address James McClure & Co. 


El S{IAZZAR. Imported, by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable 
, _¢ Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 


TRMINGH AM, by Stockholder, out of Black 2 (Bee’s-wing’s dam) by Topgallant, 
-" L. Bradley’s stable, near Lexington, Ky., at $50. ' 


at James 


“\DMUS, by Ech pse, dam by Florizel, at Louisville, Ky., at $30 the season, and $40 to 
insure. Lewis Shirley. 


— TON, by Seagull, dam by Hazzard, at Wm. M. Snyder’s stable, 5 miles from Paris, 
~~ Grand View, Ragar Co., Illinois, at $15. 


and 4from Urat 
— ric. by Eclipse, dam by Eclipse Herod, at C.S. W. Dorsey’s stable, 12 miles from 
“yj, nmore, Md., and 2 from Ellicott’s Mills, at $40 and $60. 
nLES KEMBLE, by Sic Archy, out of Pilot’s dam by Gallatin, at the stable of H. 
noigart, Bast Hempfield, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


EROK EE, by Sir Archy, out of Roxana by Hephestion, at Maj. John D. Casey’s stable, 
: ie, Missouri, at $40 and $60, and $1 tothe groom. 


—\ Eby Mons. Tonson, out of Isabella, the dam of Picton, etc., by Sir Archy, at the 


- mall Course, near Baltimore, Md., at $30 and $50. James B. Kendall. 


SOLIPSE, 3 Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp. Messenger, at James Swanson’s 
~.oje, near Franklin, Tenn., limited to sixty mares at $100. 


EMANCIPATI ON, Imported, by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at Halifax Court House, 
“Ya., at $100. and $1 to the groom. John Wimbish. 

LPRISE, by John Richards, dam by Don Quixotte, at Edwardsville, Madison Co., 
under the superintendence of Edward M. West, Esq., at $15 and $25. 


FELT, Imported, by Lanzar, out of Steam by Waxy Pope, at the stables of John R. Sne- 
jiker, near the Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom. 
FOP, Imported, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James,at Col. F.C. H. Miller’s, 2m. from Cnapel 

Hill, Marshall Co., Tenn., at $50 and $75. 
RoW, by Henry, out of Vixen by Eclipse, at Augusta, Ga., under the direction of M 
L. Hammond, at $50, and $1 to the groom. 


SOVERNOR HAMILTON, by Andrew, dam by Bonaparte, at Elsberry Roberson’s stable 
Vyson County, Ga., at $50 and $75. 
GLENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cypress, 
Florence, Ala., at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. James Jackson. 


GREY EAGLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, at Sidney Burbridge’s 
eo, Forest Uill, near Frankfort, Ky. Heis limited to 75 mares at $100 each. 


-PORD, Dnported, by Filho da Puta, out of Miss Craigie by Orville, at Geo. E. 
un’s stable, Franklin Co., Ky.,7 miles from Frankfort, at $100. 


scus, Imported, by Sultan, out of Dackess of York by Waxy, at the farm of George 
iear the Washington race Course, harleston, S.C., at $40, and $1 to the groom. 


LAHIM PACHA, Imported, of the pure Bedouin Arab stock, at J. G. Smith’s Solitude 
», 4m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $50 to insure 


JOHN BASCOM BE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at L. Y. Craig’s stable, 
Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100. 


JORDAN, Imported, by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at Michael Schlatre’s stable, 
ear Plaquemine, La., at $70 and $100. 


JOHN BULL, Imported, by Chateau Margaux, dam by Wofv}, at Upper Marlboro’, Prince 

inty, Md., at $40 and $60, underthe care of Fielder Suit. 

LEVIATHAN, Imported, by Muley, dam by Windle, at Col. George Elliott’s stable, Ga)- 
“on. Tenn., at $150 the season, and $1 te the groom. 
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7ROROUGH, Imported, by Williamson’s Ditto, dam by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
nan Lewis, 9 m. west of Athens, Ala., at $100,and $1 to gm.—limited to 65 mares. 


ORD, | .ported, by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 

++ Penn’s Neck, | mile and a half south of Princeton, N. J , at $10—$15 and $20. 

MONAR H, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Col. Wade Hampton’s 
W i's Estate, near Columbia, S.C., under direction of Wm. A. Stewart, at $100. 


MERMAN, Imported, by Whalebone, out of Mermaid by Orville, at L. P. Cheatham’s farm, 
Nashville, Tenn., at $75, abd $1 to the groom. 


WoONMOUTIL ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the farm of 
W.W. Bacon,2) miles from Frankfort, Ky., at $100. ; Tat 4 
MORDECAI. Imported, by Lottery, dam by Welbeck, at New Design, Twigg Co., Ky., at 
$60 and $80. and $1 to the groom Edmund Bacon. | 
MONSIEUR TONSON, by Pacolet, out of Madame Tonson, at James E. Hutchison’s 
e, Bourvon Co., Ky., 5miles west of Paris, at $60, and $1 to the g'oom. 


NONPLUS. / iported, by Catton, out of Miss Garforth by Walton, at Col. Richard Sin- 
vleton’s Fork Plantation, near Garner’s Ferry, on the Wateree River, at $50. 


OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Young Betsey Richards by John Richards, at O. Railey’s 
Eagle Hotel, Trenton, N. J. 


LU; 
Hick 
LANGE 
































PORTLAND, Imported, by Recovery, out of Caifacaratadaddera by Walton, at Gen. Jos. 
D. Thomas’ plantation, near Waynesboro’, Ga., at $40 Pi ~ | 
PRIAM, Imported, by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey, at Hicksford, Va., 80 pay | 
A.T. B. Merritt. 


mares at $150 cash, and $1 to the groom. 





y Sir A rchy, out of Eliza by Imp. Bedford, at Duke W. Sumner’s stable, 
-*, Tenn., 7 miles north of Nashville, at $100, and $1 to the groom 


PICTON, by inp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at Hugh Robertson’s stables, 

La Grange, West Tennessee, at $60, and $1 to the groom. 
PELAYO, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Cornelia Bare Horn by Doctor Brown’s Godolphin, 
ider the charge of S. M. Read, at the Metarie Course, New Orleans, at $25. 


REINDEER. by Henry, out of Sport’s-mistress (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hickory, at James 
P. Carey's stable, Macon, Ga., at $40. 


RIDDLESWORTH, Imported, by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at Alexander 
Carter’s stable, near Mount Meigs, Ala., at $100. 


ROBIN BROWN, by Mons. Tonson, out of Boston’s dam by Ball’s Fiorizel, at Walnut 
Grove, Marengo Co., Ala., at $30—$60, and 1 to groom. Henry A. Tayloe. 


SARPEDON, Imported, by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at Hector Bell’s stable, 
Winchester, Va., at $60—$100, and $1 to the groom. 


SARACEN, by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at the stable of D. F. Winter, 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J., at $10. 


SKYLARK, Imported, by Waxy Pope. out of Skylark by Musician, at the Central Course, 
Macon, Ga.,at $80 and $100. ik ’ ’ ‘ Geo. B. Robertson. 


STOCKHOLDER, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at A. B. Newsam’s stable, near 
Lesanon, Wilson Co., Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 

SHARK, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at E. H. Blackburn's, Woodford 
Vo., Ky., between Lexington and Frankfort, at $100. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde,dam by Constitution, at Col. Edmund Townes’ stable, Granville 
County, N.C., at $60 and $100. 


SHERIFF PACHA, Imported, of the pure Syrian Arab stock, et J. G. Smith’s Solitude 
Farin, 4u). south of Cheek’s Cross Roasts, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $75 to insure 
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SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick | 


Stable, Morristown, N.J.,near the Morris and Essex Rail Road, at $10. 


SIDNEY, by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Rattler, at Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ilinois, 
lim. from St. Louis, Mo.) at John Flanagan’s stable, at $20 and $30. 
TORNADO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John Drew, 
_U ion C ourse, L. L., at $20 the season. é 
TRAN BY, Imported, by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’s stable, near 
Soonville, Cooper Co., Missouri, at $60 and $100. 
VALPARAISO. Im i i by Gohanna, at the farm of Col. 
AISO, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, 
Benj. P. Gray, Woodford Co., Ky. 2 m. west of Versailles, at $75—$100, and $1 to gm. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles. out of Maria West by Marion, at the Oakland Course, Louis- 
e. Ky. in charge of Mr. John Goodwyn, limited to 50 Eares at $150. 

WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand in Bourbon Co. 

wats yo 17 miles from Lexington, at 9100. 

WHALEBONE, by Sir Archy, dam by Pacolet, at John A. Reedy’s stable, Madison 
( ounty, near Huntsville, Ala.,at $50. 

W \SHINGTON, by Timoleon, out of Ariadne byImp. Citizen, at Dr. Joshua Clement's 
“abic, at Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohio at $25 


WHALE, Imported. b > by Octavi t the stable of Josiah 
wy wey? , by Whalebone, out of Rectory ctavius, at the 
W. Ware, 2miles east of Berryville, Clarke Co,Va , at $50—$75, and $1 cash to gm. 
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Mer: ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED. : 
Tr ‘VO young and very superior St. Bernard dogs are wanted, that are well trained—a 
 dogand slut. They must be thorough-bred, and a pair from one year to eighteen 
oo oa old would be preferred. The price is less an object than the quality. seals at 
‘us OUfhice, > 








FOR SALE.* 

BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 

a Richardson, nea: York, and sold when 2 yrs. eld to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 
vw) OO ulneas. 
, 11834, at 3yrs. old,she ranat Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 
*) guineas,in which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 
“st Lhe field.) When near the goal, and weet a distance ahead of her competitors, 
“he was thrown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and rendered 
“\capable of farther ener ochre ng : 

She isof dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
€\ccllent constitution. Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 
passed by any of the late importations, 

She is by Lottery,oat of Nevice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 

id Mr. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch 
vy Mercury. 

Untannia (for so I call her) is now supposed to be in foal to Duane. Gentlemen in the 
Vestor South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, andnoless. 
"eyment reeeivedin Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient to the porcneetss Apply to 

eb 22, W,; WALLACE COOK, Philadelphia. | 





HARBACK’S HOTEL, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and 


Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio Harback (late of the Forrest House) respect | as 


fully informs his friends and the Public that he has taken this well-known i 

and has entirely repaired and improved it, and is now prepared to setite trunsions oe 
tomers. His rooms are } and airy, andturnished neatly. His bar is kept continually 
supplied with the choicest liquors the market can atford—aiso, a superior lot of cigars of | 
different brands. Hlis table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his old 
rifends, and the public in general. March 14. 


HENRIETTA FOR SALE. ‘ 
s iee~ fine young brood mare HENRIETTA, by Henry, out of Young Romp by Duroc 
and she out of Oid Romp, own sister to Miiler’s Damse!, the dam of Eclipse, is for 
pea hag has ol. ee wert = ent oy ime. esnenae. out of the celebrated Pot-8-o’s 
,an re e late Gen. Nath’! Coles , 2 ips is 
and other Hostnaactien — es, the breeder of Eclipse and of his dam, 
Henrietta is own sister to Cami/la and Borodino (now standing at a high price in Mis- 
souri), and half sisterto Niagara, who was sold off the Turf for $4000. She is a chesnut 
without white, 15 hands high, and perfectly sound. She is six years old this Spring, and 
1s now stinted to Mr. Stevens’ Tornado (by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian). 
The terms of sale may be learned at This Office, [je20-3t) 


HIS OLIVER FOR SALE. 
T : thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
ea ney ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s dam Young Betsey Richards, who was 
on ny John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was 
aid-o’-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
ae thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found inthe country. 
liver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 
ted colt, Philip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
ter, than had ever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 
run in goodtime. It is not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver's speed. He 
stands among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 
BARNES 8. SMOC 
Holmdel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—[feb29} DANIEL HOI EMS.” 
IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
O. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
nounced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 

No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope. ; 

No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter's Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
nella by Soothsayer,out of Bess by Waxy. 

No. 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
Whalebone. 

No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, wianer of 
the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- | 
re to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick | 

ndrews. 
wae Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by | 

liskey. | 

No.7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out ef Galata by Sul- | 
tan, out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she wonthe Oaks,beat Lu | 
cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 
Col. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
blood in England. | 

No. 2. is row with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Ricdlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 

Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 
West, and these may be had on very accommodoting terms. J. C. NOTT. 

Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—{ap11) 


IMPORTED AND NATIVE BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE undersigned offers for sale on a credit of 12 months (the purchaser giving bond 
with approved security) the following valuable blood stock :— 
No. 1. Imp. JENNY MILLS, by Whisker. dam by Cerberus (the dam of Hornsea and 

Lady de Gros), &c. Stinte-lto Imp. Leviathan. A winner 23 times. 

No.2. AMBASSADOR, ch. c. foaled in 1839,by the English horse Plenipotentiary, out 
of Jenny Mills. Engaged in the Alabama Stakes of $2000 each. 

No. 3. LIAH-TUNA, ch. f. foaled in 1840, by Imp. Ainderby, out of Jenny Mills. En- 
gaged in the Trial Stakes of $1000 each. 

No. 4. Imp. VARIELLA, b. m. (sister to Voltaire, the sire of Charles XII.) by Black- 
lock, dam by Phantom, &c. Stinted to Ainderby. 

PP gs THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER, by The Colonel, out of Variella, foaled in | 
No. 6. GLENGAREY,b.c. by Glencoe, out of Variella, foaled in 1840. 
No.7. Imp. PLEDGE, b. m. by Filho da Puta, dam by Comus (Deposit’s dam), &c. 

Stinted to Ainderby. | 
No. 8. PROMISE, ch. f. by Ainderby, out of Imp. Pledge, foaled in 1840. 
ae 9. Imp. PRIMROSE, ch. m. by Comus, out of Cowslip by Cockfighter. 

Ainderby. 

No. 10. Imp. SWEETBRIAR, clt. f. by Recovery, out of Primrose. 
No. 11. Imp. PANOLA, by Muley, dam by Comus, out of Imp. Margrave’s dam, &c. 

Stinted to Imp Fop. 

No. 12. ARABIA, ch m. by the brown Arabian Bagdad, out of Rossetta (own sister to 

Tennessee Oscar). Stinted to Ainderby. 

No. 13. GLENARA, ch. f. foaled in 1838, by Glencoe, out of Lelia Burns by Stock- 
holder (own sister to Allen Brown, and dam of Esther Wake.) Imp. Eagle —Pacolet, &c. | 

No. 14. DAFFODIL, ch. f. foaled in 1838, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Arabia. | 

No. 15. SNOW DROP, gr.f. by Imp. Fop, out of Arabia, foaled in 1839. This is one of | 
the most beautiful animals on the place. 

No. 16. INDIAN JIM, ch. c. foaled in 1840, by Ainderby, out of Arabia. 

No 17. LEZINKA, ch. m. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Anvillina Smith by Stockholder— 

Pacolet—Imp. Mendoza, é&c. Stinted to Imp. Merman. 
No. 18. FAMINE, b. m. by Arab, out of Rosetta, own sister to Tennessee Oscar. | 


Stinted to Ainderby. 























In foal to 





boro’ Road. 


the whole, or any pait thereof, are requested to m 





| rare excellence. 
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| WORTHY THE ATTENTION 
| VERY valuable Property inthe Ci OF THEPUBLIC, Fev 
Vi stock. ac, Pere nthe City of Raleigh and its vicinity, tor sale-FINE BLOOD 
The subscriber, finding 1t impossible from his extensive e 
to devote that time and attention to his business here veqtahe ments in another S$ 
_ conducted, offers for saie or reat THE EAGLE HOTEL, in the ‘che, its being properly 
sent occupied by him. The Motel, as every one knows, acquainted. = Raleigh, at 
_ ble property as can be owned, if the Proprietor can give his siemens it, is as de 
| Sion, Few sifastions in the United’ Staten an ee ae os take immediate picaglt 
‘ ni 8 
vestment of money. offer so fine a chance for the Profitable in- 


Also, a Lot of d, containing Six Ac i 

afi a Lot of Ground, containing Six Acres, with anew Dwelling, Stone Stable, and 

Aso, a Plantation on Crab Tree Creek, within mil 

Acress, and including all necessary buildings fora voli, re oa ne ae 
Also, 50 Acres of Wood Land, about fow miles from the city, lying near the old Hills 


The above property will be sold on accommodating terms. Persons desirous of ownin 
The subscriber also offers for sale the whole of hi ik wn fing er gary 3 
3 5 rhole - 
fellows, Vix: cee pa of his valuable stock of BLOOD HORSES 
No. 1. Maria West, dam ef Wagner and Fanny, foaled in 1827,b ; 
Citizen, now in foal to Imp. Priam. Produce entered in the Trial po Pg aly ag 
$1000 each, to be run the day previous to the Peyton Stake ; also, in the great Produce 
Stake, tobe run over the Louisiana Course, New Orleans, $5000 entrance, four ile 
heats, Fall of 1843; already ave subecsibore. ’ mile 
No. 2. Polly Peachem, by John Richards, dam by Imp. Chance, foaled i 
foal to Imp. Priam. Produce entered in the Produce Stake, 183, mile Soden tetera 
over the State Course near Raleigh, $1000 entrance ; also, at Newmarket, Va., $1000 


* The number of the subscribers to these Stakes will be published in the ‘Spirit of the 


ee soon after fanuary. ec 
No.3. Mary Blunt, ch. m. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred, foaled in 1833 
No. 4. Lady Roland, b.m. by Tariff, dam by Ball’s Florizel, now In foal to Imp. Priam. 
_~z Fp pose b. - y Ap ere AL. Charles, now in foal to Imp. Priam 
_ No.6. Lady Chesterfield, ch. m. foaied in Arab : . 
in foal ~ ss a ’ » by Arab, her dam by Imp. Knowsby, now 
0.7. Lama, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Sir Charles, ad i 
Pang Fo y » dam by Imp. Buzzard, now in foal to 
- o. > : ewan in 1832, by Sir Charles, in foal by Red Wasp. 
0.9. One half ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of No. 1, 3 years old—half r 
Hampron, of South Carelina, and now in his session. {Sold} oe eo 
No. 10. Dolly Thorpe, b. f. 2 yr. old, by Imp. Shakspeare, out of No. 2—won her Sweep- 
stakes over the State Course near Raleigh, nine subscribers, $200 each. 
No. 11. Rail Road, fr. c. 2 years old, by Imp. Felt, dam by Young Friday. 
No. 12. Half of b. f. Fanny Dingle, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, foaled in 1837—the 
other half owned by Maj. Thos. Doswell, Hanover county, Va. 
~~ E. ay we ee 183% by Imp. Priam, out of No. 4—engaged at Newmar- 
et, Va. subscribers each ; aiso, at the Stat : iri 
the Times, after January Ist, for number of entries. eee ee ee 
No. 14. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1838, by Lyman, ou: 
"' 33 we $300 each, Spring 3 yr. olds. 
‘o. 15. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Andrew, out of No. l—engaged in the t - 
on Stake for $150,000, and is considered one of the most promising entries in ire Stake. 
No. 16. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 5. 
No. 17. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 6. ; 
The whole of the above Stock of Blood Horses will be sold at Public Sale,on the Ist 
day of July next, in the City of Raleighif not privately sold before that time. 
es personally or by letter, can be made, until the day of sale, at Raleigh, 


~ Raleigh, Jan. 1, 1840.—{jan25-tjy1) J. C. ROGERS. 


é IMPORTED FELT. 
bg highly bred and most brilliant racer and stallion will cover mares the ensuing sea 
son at my stables, near the Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season (with $1 to 
tne groom), payable within the season. Good accommodations are provided far all mares 
sent to the horse, which will be well fed at fifty cents each per day, but no responsibility 
for accidents or escapes, though all caution will be used to prevent tbem. 

As a racer, his career was brilliant in the extreme. He won a large number of races at 
fashionable courses, and beat the best horses of the day; ameng them, Halston, Fylde, 
Clotilde, Frederick (winner of the Derby), Dr Faustus (three times, and he beat Levia- 
than), Guido, Bolivar, Lady Sarah, Tamboff, Sarah, Retriever, and many others He was 
supposed by his handicappers to be equal to Fylde, sire of Steel and Billy Townes, after 
giving him two years advantage in weight. 

He won in one year five gold cups, and several other races, frequently giving weight to 
everything in the races ; and so splendid was his running, that it induced the English 
sportsmen to re-import his sire Langar, at present one of the most successful stallions 


of No. 5—engaged at Newmarket 





| of the day. At3 yrs. old he won all his races, except the St. Leger, won by Rowton, to 


whom Felt was close up, though ‘as stale as a town tap.” 

He won at 4vrs vid the Tradesmen’s Cup at Chester, 28 subscribers, beating a large 
field. The Gola Cupat Newton, three miles, 15 subs. The Tradesmen’s Cup at Liverpool, 
two miles, 59 subs. The Gold Cup at Preston, three miles aud more, 13 subs. The Ro- 
ver Stakes at Knutsford, 11 subs. The Gold Cup at Holywell, three miles, nine subs., and 


| the same day the Pengwern Stakes, seven subs. 


He won many other races, and among them a Gold Cup at 3 yrs. old, two miles, beating 


; Robin Hood, Brunswick, Zodiac, and others,12 subs. 


Felt is arich bay horse, about fifteen hands three inches high, and bears a strong re- 
semblance to Langar (his sire) in form, marks, size, action, and appearance, except color ; 
Langar has nearly the same white marks, but is a chesnut. He is a very powerful horse 
in all respects, and his colts are, in Virginia, very superior and promising as 3 yr. olds. 

Felt was got by Langar(sire of Elis, Pilgrim, &c.), out of Steam by Waxy Pope—Miss 
Stavely by Shuttle—Drone—Matchem—Jocasta by Cornforth’s Forester—sister to Young 
Cade, out of Miss Partner—sister to the dam of Matchem. 

Langar, re-imported on account of Felt’s high character, was got by Selim (sire of Sul- 
tan, lately covering at 50 sovs.), out of a Walton mare, out of Young Giantess, dam of 
Sorcerer, and grandam of Priam, Muley, and Phantom, and g. g.dam of Bay Middleton. 

Waxy Pope (winner of the Derby) was by Waxy, the best son of Pot-8-o’s—the best son 
of Eclipse—out of Prunelia by Highflyer—dam of Parasol, Penelope, and nine others of 
Whalebone, Whisker, and others, are fiom Penelope. 

All the colts from Felt’sdam ran well. He won about $15,000, and Fang, his own bro- 
ther, sold for about $25,000, as was supposed. He1s very nearly allied to Priam, Bay Mid- 
dieton, Queen of Trumps, Plenipo, and through Economist to Harkaway, being the very 
best in England. The only two of his stock which bave appeared on our turf are Lang- 
ford, his own nephew on the dam’s side, and Passenger, by Langar, his half brother on the. 
sire’s side, except a 2 yr. old filly, a winner. N 

Excepting Priam, a horse of more reputation as a racer cannot be found in America, and 
no horse can have a better, and few, very few, an equal pedigree. He needs no otherre 
commendation for judicious breeders to patronise him. JOHN R. SNEDIKER. 


[F.15) 





TORNADO. 

fe ~ high bred race horse will stand the present season at the stable of the subscriber, 

Union Course, Long Island, at $20 the season, to commence 20th Feb., and end July 

1s the money to be paid in all cases at the time of serving, or before the mares are 
taken away. 

Tornado is a light chesnut, nearly 16 hands high, of great muscular power, and in high 

racing formn, :esembling his sire (American Eclipse) in every point—5 yrs. old this spring. 

Pedigree.—Tornado was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, Esq., of New York, and foaled in 

May, 1835, in England—his dam—the celebrated race mare Polly Hopkins—having been 

sent there in foal to Eclipse, for the purpose of breeding her to the best English horses. 


No. 19. BETTY MARTIN, b. m. by Giles Scroggins, out of Famine—Rosetta, &c. | Polly Hopkins was got by Virginian, her dam pF ss Archduke—g. dam by Imp. Obscurity 


Stinted to Ainderby. 
No. 20. SPANGLE, bay colt with rean spots over his body—by Imp. Fop, out of Betty 


Martin by Giles Scroggins—Famine by Arab-- Rosetta by Wilke’s Wonder, out of Rosy 


.g.d. the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair. See Eng. & Am. Stud Book, page 


——- 
| 1071. His sire, Eclipse, was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp Messenger— 


her dam the Imp. Pot-S8-o’s mare, etc. 
~ Performances —Tornado arrived at New York, fall of 1837, then 2 yr. old, aftera long pas 


Clack. 
No. 21. FLORIVAL. gr. g. foaled in 1838, by O’Kelly, out of Nili by Black-and-all-Black. | Sage, badly bruised, and scarcely able to walk from long standing on board ship, conse- 


Will make a beautiful saddle horse. 


quently was not broke till the spring following, when in consequence of numerous en- 


No. 22. FOPLING, bi. c. foaled in 1839, by Imp. Fop. out of Nili by Black-and-all-Black. | gagements in produce stakes, he was trained ; but the effect of the voyage was seen so 


No. 23. ACACIA, ch. f. foaled in 1839, by Glencoe, dam by Marshal Ney,son of Pacolet 
—Timoleon, &c. 

No. 24. OXFORD, b. g. by Imp. Sarpedon, out of a Roanoke mare. 

No. 25. NILI (half-bred), bl. m. the dam of John Randolph and Stockton, by Black-and- 
all-Black. Her stock are speedy. Stinted to Fop. 

No. 26. Ch. m. (half-bred) by Constitution, dam by son of Truxton, 
let, &c. Stintedto Ainderby. 

No. 27. Ch. f. by Ainderby, out of No. 26. 

The above will be sold on reasonable terms, 


his stock ; persons wishing to purchase will address me at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., post 


paid. LUCIUS J. POLK. 
Mey 29, 1840.—[je13-4t1 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 

ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“saturated wood” is used or “‘ pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public—once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street ; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 

safe may be seen at the warehouse. . 
A general assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 


" d, of any dimension, with the most superior locks in use. 
each. Orders proraptly executed, y ENOS WILDER. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York. 
IC? We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, and 
know that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 





_ plainly, that he was turned out and allowed ta run one year. To show the opinion his 


| owner had of him, he was the only horse reserved past 3 yrs. old, out of a draft of fifteen 


| from his stabie. ‘ 
Spring of 1839, then 4 yrs. old. he wes trained, and realised the expectations of his 


owner. He was entered for the two mile purse, Union Course, against Hornblower aud 


g.d. by Old Paco- | others, but in consequence of a match made the evening before the race, to run next day 


| after, he was drawn after one heat. : 
Next day, in a match, mile heats, against Mr. Gibbons’ Saracen, Tornado won handily 


' 
as the undersigned is determined to reduce | jn two heats, time, 1°53—1:544 


Next week, at Hoboken, in a match, two mile heats, against Mr. O. P. Hare’s Cham- 
paign, Tornado won at two heats, time, 3:57—3:50. : ; 

Second Spring Meeting, Union Course, started for the three mile purse against Trenton 

' and Veshti. In running for the first heat of this race, the rider of Tornado was ordered 

| to lay up, which he did very properly till the last straight side. Here his jockey, from @ 

fancy of his own, or frem some new order (not giver by the owner of the horse), then 


; made arush for the heat, Trenton at that time being about 50 or 75 yards in advance of 


| him, and only lost the heat by two feet. 


After this heat he was found to be lame, but 


| started for the second, and broke d>wn in company with Vashti, after running two miles 





and a half. 
is vith the h d ctation of his getting stock, not 
He is now offered to Breeders, wit ope and expe - bit good edges that 


to be excelled for size, strength, and racing qualities. It is thou ! 
he will cross well with mares that ey age ng munpers from Monmouth Eclipse, both 
being from one sire, and nearly related on the dam’s side. neg : 
The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no Wability for 4 or 
escapes, should any possibly occur. JOHN : 
Union Course, L. L., Feb. 15, 1840.—( fe» 15-tf) 


LANGFORD. : 
APT STOCKTON’S celebrated imported race horse LANGFORD, having met with 


i i and will serve a limited number ef 
an accident, has been thrown out of trainin A oril, and terminating o7 the Ist of 


mares this season, commencing on the Ist day 0 t Pri N ; 
‘ é at Penn’s Neck, one mile and a half south of Princeton, New Jer- 

ones i ‘ollowing rates, viz :—$20 to insure—$15 for the season, and $10 fora 

single leap. ; a , Hi Hy og 
g i horse, 16 hands high, of great bone and muscle. His color 

a i pad Podead ape ” His performances as aracer, at all distances, from one to 

four miles, are so well known as to render unnecessary @ detail of them in this adver- 

’ 


ag ae hased from the stud of his Majesty the late King of England, and 








of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, and 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There are thousands 
beside ourselves who were Witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed to be their 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast of three 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever made bya 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than safes 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst itis sufficiently intense to do them injury. 
DANIEL FITZGERALD. 
S. Aue. Prercsz, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 


-, 1839. 
Awreen, belons.mps Gintem Seat Peter S. M. Rina, Commissioner of Deeds. 


N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever ready to deceive 
the public py appoqeeeiees and professions. No person will be an authorized agent to 


i ificate under my hand. 
coll iny anfen, eresheeak amet ENOS WILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. 


New York, April 18, 1840.—fap18-6m] 
S.J.SYLVESTER'S : 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the _ <2) peers 
Urcurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent — ne 


can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to 
Collections Notes and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas,an¢ 





art of England, Ireland, Scot 
Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
ter, with instructions, t 


Europe. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on eny Pp 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills om Fa 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylves 
ensure prompt attention. a , . 

Bilis of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bough 
at the highest price. : ald 
Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and a Hive n 


Langford was purc 2, y [ 

: in 18 dis now 7 yrs.old. He was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam o 

pag meee tl Wanderer. ;, er dam, Thalestris, by Alexander, out of Rival by Sir 

Peter, out of Hornet by Drone— Manilla ~A ee out of Mr. Loodrick’s old England 
: , Vol. If], pp. 418 and533. 

meazn. Boe Read Beek Vr, rae JAMES K. VAN MATER. 


Feb. 22. 





MONARCH. é : 
HIS celebrated Racer will make his first season, under the direction of Mr. William 
‘A. Stewart, at Col. Wape Hampton’s Woodlands Estate, five miles below Colum: 
bia, South Carolina, and be let to a Re One Hundred Dollars the season to be pai 
instance before the mare is served. 
“7 relereanh to the sporting ponetes of the day, Monarch’s extended patgree a 
v , 


. ing his short but brilliant carecr on the f 
ovioripemaine Rams. pom orn ge rivate, that could afford him atrial. He 


never encountered any thing either in ic or tial. He 
i j i IV.,and was foaled in 18%. 
wae ore by Prism out of Delphine t Vuisber. Nie bas started seven times, and never 


was got by Priam, out of Delphine by 
lost a heat. : for such 

Extensive Rye and Grass Pastures are provided for mares, with sera be they — 
as may have young foals. Mares well fed at fifty cents per cor, ™ os thseason, will be en- 
removed, Such mares as may not prove in foal to Monarch t as rat socupy his stand. 
titled the second to om — to ord oo such other no responsibilit should they 
E care will be taken to gnard agains ; : tof July. 
aa Season to commence the pe of Dearest and terminate the ls y 

C i ye >. 1, 1839.—{dec21} : : 

ge ptt ny boneded gratis ; having no accommodations for white ones, they 
r in Columbia or elsewhere. 
nust board in Colu GPS WANTED. 


NEWFOUNDLAND vnaland Dog and Bitch, about six mon‘hs 
A 








ey must be of 
old. Those of adark color would be preferred, and they March 28, 





mec. 23 774% 130 Broadway and 22 Wal! street. 


LIBERAL price willbe paid for Newfou ee bled 
breed. Apply at This Office. 
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___ THEATRICAL NOTICE. 

T° MANAGERS OF THEATRES and Members of the Profession gener —o 

want of an Agency, through which theatrical business can be waneaesen, © ads of the 
trouble and expense of a journey, has | been felt. A number of the h an agency 
eee ee having s to the subsc —_ = "their invention of opening anofiice 
established in this city, they now respectfully declare i 
forthe express qungeas of doing business for Managers and Actors throughout the Union, 

taj tion. i 

, Books with aaabuber te anenve tor the names of actors of known merit—none but such 


me RY ney Office will be opened on the Ist July, 1840, at 129 Nassau street, Clinton 
Hall. 


rs must be postpaid. 
Applications for books, music, &c. instantly attended to. — PALE 


H. CHIPPENDALE. 


"m, Gi at July 4, 








Manager P. P., divested of his coat, waistcoat, and continua- 
tions, was stooping over a glass, inthe act of making up his face for old Aldwin- 
kle, with his back to the scene. Capt. Copp was just roaring out his favorite 
snatch, “In the time of the Rump!” when the weight of the scene proving too 
much for its frail support, it dropped, noiselessly, however, upon the stage. 
The spectators yelled with laughter—the girls hid their faces, and all was uproar- 
Capt. Copp, judging the applause to be the result of his own drollery, kept on 
with his “time of the Rump,” and Pot Pie, still stooping over the glass, quietly 
remarked, 





JOHN POVEY. 


Things Theatrical. 


he Park Theatre for this evening, when @ variety 
the celebrated rope dancer 


[je 27-2m) 














s 





Mr. Stoman has engaged t 
of entertainments will be presented. Herr Cuine, 


is to appear. 
Buckstons, the popular dramatist and comedian, 


Europe to fulfil an engagement at the Park. He brings with him a great num- 
ber of new pieces, and his reputation in England makes us anticipate quite a 


treat. : m is the “ Tivoli Saloon 
The newest feature in the amusements of the town Is 


and Gardens,” on the site of the late Richmond Hill Theatre. The Saloon 
is very beautifully fitted up, and the Concerts comprise the most distinguished 


yocal and instrumental talent in thé city. 
The Olympic, Franklin, and Chatham theatres are in the full tide of success- 


ful experiment. At the Olympic, Mitchell and Corbyn have certainly done won- 
ders to improve the appearance of the house and the comfort of their patrons, 


and have met with a corresponding return from the public. 
Castle Garden has also thrown open its doors to the public, aad Mr. Marsu 


has spared no pains nor expense in putting this splendid resort in the most per- 
fect order. 


Theatrical Adventures in the Countrg. 
THE GAGGING CONCERN.—No. Il. 


CWRITTEN FOR THE “ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.”] 











BY A GAGGER. 





In about a week after the conversation before narrated everything being in | 





readiness, we proceeded to the town of S in an extra stage chartered for 
the occasion, our scenery and other “ fixins” having been despatched the day 
before by another conveyance. ‘The snow had fallen to a great depth, and 
the road in places was almost impassable; indeed, the U. S. mail due the 
day before had not yet made its appearance. But our worthy manager was 
not to be baulked, and having taken the precaution to provide a few shovels 
and a jelly jug of “razl-road,” we pushed on with light hearts, and (to make 
use of a very novel expression) yet lighter pockets. The distance to be tra- 
versed was fifteen miles, and notwithstanding numerous upsettings and down- 
sinkings, by dint of hard digging, hard swearing, and hard-ware, we managed 
to reach S—— in five hours. 

“They may talk of Napoleon’s army crossing the Alps,”’ quoth our revered 
manager, as he stamped his cowhides,:and shook the snow from the black 
moleskin, “it’s no more to be compared to what we've achieved than an 
icicle to an iceberg.” . 

‘Come, come, Pot!’ ejaculated one of our fraternity, “don’t be yawning 
all night—do something for the cause of the sufferers. I'm almost frozen— 
recollect I have no great coat.” 

“Yes, I know it,” returned the manager; “but how many pairs of my 
stock tights and fleshings have you got on your discontented carcase, blast 
you?” 

“Pshaw! do the philanthropic!” urged another. 

“You're an infernal pack of vampires !” quoth Pot; ‘but I suppose I needs 
must; so what'll you all have?” 

We stated our several necessities to Capt. B , the landlord, and an excel- 
lent figure for the part, who immediately vociferated for ‘ Bill” and “Cy,” and 
by the united exertions of the assiduous trio, we were speedily comforted. Flud, 
filub, flub! went the toddy stick, and hot slings, toddies, punches, and flips, were 
gulped down with great gout. Even now dol distinctly recollect the delicious 
glow into which I was thrown by imbibing a liberal quantity of cider, tangled 
with brandy, blasted with cayenne pepper, and snarled up with a red-hot logger- 
head. (Try it, reader, after a long exposure to cold and snow.) Capt. B 
in the meantime congratulated us upon our safe arrival, and imparted the agree- 
able information that “everybody was on hand, and dreadful arnrious to see us 
act out. And how, Cy and Bill, take them great coats from the gentlemen and 
hang them up; and, gentlemen, come into the settin’-room, there’s a busterin’ 
fire thar, and you can be all by yourselves. Cy, you darn’d slow-motioned cus, 
bring along some slippers; and, gentlemen, when you want errything, jest shove 
open this ere slide, and sing out to Cy or Bill, and I guess you won’t hev to 
wait long. Cy, you devil, mind and be on hand.” 

Ina short time we were snugly ensconced in the setttn’-room, slippered and 
cigared before a glorious pile of oak and walnut, which roared and crackled in 
a fire-place of vast dimensions. Our well-beloved manager, who had been ab- 
sent for afew moments to ascertain the fate of the “ womankind,” whom he 
discovered had been duly cared for by the Captaiu’s spouse, was welcomed on 
his return by a general acclamation, and after he had been to “the slide,”’ in 
compliance with a universal demand, to order hot brandy toddies for the gang, 
the semi-circle was opened, and he took his seat amongst us witha smile of be- 
nignity. On that memorable evening surely everything combined to render us, 
as Cosey says, ‘‘ What I call comfortable.” 

The next day found us busily engaged in the erection of seats in the hall 
wherein we were destined to astonish the natives, which was situated in the rear 
of Capt. B——’s hotel. A furious discussion arose as to the proper form of 
structure, but the manager’s decision was finally respected, and the seats were 
put up under his especial guidance, although the mode of erection did not ap. 
pear to be based on strict architectural principles. After completing this task 
and the arrangement of the scenery, our manager desired us to sit in front, and 
imagine ourselves the audience, while he retired behind the curtain. The pros- 
cenium was formed by a very pretty drapery, and on the curtain, which also 
served as an act-drop, was painted a group of Shakspearian characters, surround- 
ing a bust of old Billy, surmounted, of course, by the motto, “To hold the mir- 
ror up to nature.” 

_ “Ring up, Pot,” we cried, and up went the curtain with three jerks, discover- 
ing a plain chamber. We applauded of course. “ Change scene, Pot!” A 
palace sntertor—our applause was redoubled. Pot then changed to the wood 
scene, showing the entire depth of the stage—fifteen feet! Here our plaudits 
knew no bounds, and indeed, threatened a speedy annihilation of the benches. 
© A spenen, Pot,” we vociferated ; “address your audience !” 
oi cu heya dorsal That epooth will get the most applause from 
yliiven’ we must be all clear iobiginsnote a mee rege es pte 
sion.” And he led the way to the availa. ey ee ee 
Night came—the hall was crowded at an early hour, 
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E aa , and we were consequent! 
in excelient spirits. The pieces selected for the occasion were “ Charles 11.” 


and the “Spectre Bridegroom.” The first piece was going splendidly—the 
oe bumpkins and factory girls were delighted with the dashing sdiaass 
. ~h . a and the humors of Captain Copp, when an incident occurred 

oes po ot added to their merriment. Our manager was out of the first 
piece, at this time was dressing for the farce in a large recess behind the 


back scene, which was passed over an extended cord, and sustained in its place 
Now, in dressing for the stage, be it known, the demand for 
and the performers on this eccasion had 


by numerous pins. 
pins is as great as their usual scarcity 
found it convenient to abstract from 


is probably on his way from 


“ Well, the piece is going like smoke—somebody’s making a hell of a hit— 
must repeat this another night.”” Down came the curtain, with its motto, “ To 
hold the mirror up to nature "—and Pot Pie was speedily aware of the horrible 
reality. ‘Oh Lord, we're ruined !” groaned the manager, “I must apologise.”’ 

“T would, Pot, go out as you are!” suggested a kind adviser. 

“Oh dear! they'll prosecute me for improper exposure !” 

“ Or for breech of promise, Pot,”’ remarked a sympathizing individual. 

‘‘ T can never show my face in the farce.” 

“Oh, never mind showing your face, there’s no harm in that.” 

Such taunts were the only tokens of sympathy the unfortunate manager re- 
ceived, But a more serious accident interrupted the farce. ‘The whole of the 
front seats came down with a tremendous crash. Fortunately, no one was in- 
jured; but such shrieks and yells! such a higgledy piggledy! slab-sawyers and 

river-drivers, farmers and factory girls! As one of the Yahoos describing the 
| scene remarked— 

“ You couldn't tell who went down first, or which eend stuck uppermost.” 

But no bones were broken, order was speedily restored, and the piece con- 
cluded, the audience standing, Our manager then came forward, returned thanks 
for the patronage received, lamented the unforeseen accidents, and pledged his 
word that in future, as he had advertised the front seats secured for ladies, the 
back seats should also be properly secured for gentlemen. 

Some nights after (we had been playing in the interim to crowded halls) George 
Barnwell was put up, with the “Execution Scene” in big letters, and on this 
occasion our manager ‘determined that George should be seen dangling by his 
neck, “straight up, right down, and no mistake.” 

A story is told of a Baltimore manager (G 
with—* Mr. L , what are you engaged for !” 

‘‘ General Utility,” was the humble reply. 

“ Well, then, by G—d, sir, you can go down to the steamboat and see to Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles’s baggage. 
G—d, sir.” 
| Much on the same principle did our manager employ an unfortunate individual 
| who had been sent down to Portland by that prince of salesmen, Harry E 
with a letter of introduction to manager P. P. assuring him that the bearer was a 
young manof the greatest talent. He was put up for Col. Freelove, proved a 
forlorn “ guy,” and was hissed from the stage. He was subsequently suffere | 
to go on fog fourth ruffians, fifth smugglers, and the like, and on one occasion, in 
a very full piece, was entrusted with the word ‘* Damnation !’’ which he bore as 
a soubriquet ever after. While at S , he made himself generally useful as 
filler of lamps, sweeper of hall, and procurer of properties, &c. &c. He de- 
poned to having formerly been a dashing equestrian and tumbler, but that strain- 
ing his back by a thirtieth somerset he abandoned the saw-dust for the boards. 
He occasionally gave us specimens of his agility by turning his legs up against 
the wall and remaining in that position, with head downwards, till his face was red 
as a beet, lifting up tables by his teeth, and similar feats of terrific strength and 
daring. He also averred that he had done the s!ack-rope, and could roast the pig 
and hang by the neck with anybody. It was this latter accomplishment that 
Pot Pie determined to employ for the closing scene of George Barnwell. A gal- 
lows was erected, and he of the Corde Volante—somewhat resembling in form 
the representative of the London Apprentice—with a white cap drawn over his 
head, was discovered at the change of scene literally hung by his neck, and the 
gratified auditors thundered their applause as he 


** Danced upon nothing at all, 
** And cut capers before all the company.” 


Now it was customary for whoever prompted a piece, which devolyed upon any 
one happening to be off the stage at the time, to tinklea little bell just before 
and at the falling of the curtain; a useless ceremony, as the bell was tinkled 
and the curtain lowered by the same individual. On this occasion the bell was 
sounded twice, but the cords having become entangled, the curtain refused to 
descend. But poor “ Damnation” hearing the two bells, and imagining himself 
to be shut out from the vulgar gaze, raised his hands above his head and grasping 
the rope, swung himself upon the cross-beam from which he had dangled, ex- 
claiming, with an asthmatic croak, ‘“ Damnation, I’m all but choked!” Pot 
Pie was in a frenzy, and could hardly be restrained from completing the work 
the halter had left undone. The audience shouted their applause, and were evi- 
dently gratified at the termination of the play. Indeed, on my subsequently 
apologizing to one of the spectators, and explaining the cause of the accident, 
I was answered— 

&* Wull, neow, that ere was the best part ofthe show. It made so much sport ! 
All we want to see is sport! By mighty! they du like to see you come out 
with them striped stockings on—you do make so much sport! I snum you do 
act out the darn’d mean, stinking, know-nothin’ fool to the yaller darndest. It 
seems to come nat’ral to you.” 
I bowed to the compliment. 

We remained in S—— tiil business began to be shy, and then proceeded to 
D——, of which more anon. 
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There's a little heavy business for you, by 
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English) Theatricals. 


Theatricals are now brought into a narrow compass—Drury Lane shut during 
nearly the whole season, Covent Garden suddenly closed, in what may be called 
the height of the season, and the Haymarket almost the only house on this side 
of the water where “the legitimate drama,” as it is called, continues to be 
represented. 

We knew that the existing lease of Covent Garden would be renewed, not- 
apenas, f the absurd paragraphs palmed upon some of our contemporaries. 
Who could have Covent Garden for next year but Madame Vestris? The object 
seems to have been to get up a sort of temporary interest in her favor, and to 
lead people to expect that she would not carry on the concern much longer this 
season. If, however, we were to believe the statements of interested parties, 
there could be no possible reason for closing the doors for the next two months. 
According to them, the audiences were never more numerous; C. Kemble did 
not draw much better than “‘ Twelfth Night” and “ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” If so, why shut up the house in the month of May, when Parliament is 
sitting, the town full, and the Queen resident at Buckingham Palace, as the 
leader of fashion and the patroness of public amusements! The question is an- 
swered by the actual state of the receipts, as compared with the expenses. Co- 
vent Garden has been closed because Madame Vestris could no longer carry it on 
as a profitable speculation. This is the simple and indisputable fact. 

As she is to be the lessee again next season, at the same rent as for the last, it 

is given out that she means to re-open in September. We do not believe that 

she will be so ill-advised. Js she to end in May when there is every reason for 

proceeding, and to begin again in September when there is every reason for wait- 

ing? The longer she postpones this event the better; and in the meantime let 

her providently exert herself to obtain important novelties, that she may not dis- 

appoint and be disappointed, as this year. Above all, let her collect around her 

all the best dramatists of the day: let her invite them in time tw lend her their 

aid, and not put herself into the hands of any “ Lord Factotum” who may pro- 

fess to be able to furnish her with everything, fiom high tragedy to low 

burlesque. 

Then, as to her company: she must lop off all superfluous branches, and cut 

away the mere suckers of her establishment. Last season her expenses, we be- 

lieve, were not less, on the average, than £210 or £220 per night. Out of this 

sum next year she must save from £30 to £50 per night. If Drury Lane be 

not open against her (and we know not who would be likely to take it, burdened 

as it is, not least by a meddling and incompetent sub-committee), she will 

have the less difficulty in making her preliminary arrangements. If she can save 


only £30 i upon 200 nights, is £6000 in itself, a income 
hen anftietio inca ane " ——" 








the scene till it was eventually sustained by | 


The other expenses ‘ Madame Vestris have been comparatively small. The} 





iece that cost her most and deserved most was Sheridan Knowles’s «1. 
which she made drag on its slow length to the very end of the season Pip 
had most injariously scotched it during the first month of its run. She haa" * 
out no other novelty of consequence ; an opera was withdrawn after th 8 bro) 
resentation, and a farce was stopped in the midst of its performance, ay, 
nearly all. She paid Knowles £100 fora play which he was not allo 
plete; and Leigh Hunt was to have produced a comedy which o 
have been in a course of successful exhibition. Ellen Tree has, 
great reason to congratulate herself on the mode in which the Managemen}. 
affected her; after an absence of several years in America, the ablest of a = 
tresses, whether in tragedy or comedy, has been, as it were, placed on ¢} OUF ar. 
She has lately acted twice a week, and in pieces which could hardly | 
bility draw the charges of the night. If they drew more, it was owing 
town’s just admiration of her. , ° 
We gave it as our opinion last week that Madame Vestris has not gained a «! 
ling by the season just closed, and the fact turns out to be so. We willl ya." 
to say that she will profit more by two months in the provinces than by all | ms 
exertions for six months in London. She is now going to Birmingham 1 Antes 
pool, Dublin, &c., where we conclude she imposes her own terms, and, aaa 
husband (who is thrown into the scale too much as a make-weight, benaoon 
his unquestionable abilities, when he docs not go out of his line), shares the? 
ceipts. Thus, if at Liverpool the house holds £200, she obtains half that s ™ 
and the manager is very lucky to be able to pocket the rest. It will ioe 
purpose of both parties. However, she is not yet going into the country. a. 
talks of recruiting her strength before she undertakes the journey, and coke 
say it may be necessary ; her fatigues, it is to be recollected, have not beey ied, 
those of an actress, which are often exaggerated. Observer, May a1 
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Rubini. 

Rubini is still young. He was born in 1795 at Romano, a little estate. a 
at four leagues from Bergamo. Jn 1811 he formed part of the choruses of ;), 
theatre of that town, and was the last of the choristers. He was subsegyoyy) 
attached toa strolling company, which he soon left to go on a pilgrimaye thro, 
Italy, with a violin player of the name of Modi. But the tribulations and y;,._ 
situdes of that wandering life soon disgusted him, and he accepted an ey», 
ment at Paris. Huis success there was attended with great eclat, and sumo, ed 
him successively to Brescia, Venice, and lastly to Naples, where the direct, 
Barbaja, made him appear before the public with Pellegrini, and Nozzari, in yy, 
operas composed for him by Fioraventi, Adelson y Salvini, and Comingio }, 

1819 he sang at Rome in La Gazza Ladra with Mademoiselle Monbelli, and 
Palermo with Lablache and Donzelli. At Naples, whither he returned afi, 
those bright excursions, he found Mdlle. Chomil, a distinguished cantatrice, y}, 
shortly after became his wife, and thence he proceeded with her to Vienna, which 
capital gave him a memorable reception. 

It was on the 6th of October, 1831, that Rubini appeared for the first time a 
Paris, in La Cenerentola. His career as an artiste has been since but an unin. 
terrupted series of triumphs in France, England, Austria, and Italy, the cradle 
of his fame. ‘Those triumphs are too recent, and have excited too much atte). 
tion in the musical world, to require any detail of them at oar hands. Besides, 
it is not a biography of this great singer that we wish to write, but rather ay 
analytic examination of his voice and method, which, without ever having bee, 
written, has had, nevertheless, like Garcia’s, an undeniable influence over al! the 
schools of singing. 

Rubini's voice is that of a tenor, in the full acceptation of that word. It be. 
gins from E, and rises in pettonotes to B above the lines; it continues in d) testy 
notes to the F, ever in an intonation of perfect justnessandevenness. ‘Thus the 
scale which it runs over is of two octaves and one note. But that is but its or. 
dinary compass; for we have heard Rubini in Donizetti’s Roberto d’ Poereu; 
leap eventoG. He had, indeed, never ascended so high, and he himself, after 
that four de force, appeared astonished at the feat. 

So much for its extent. As for its power, it has never been below what the 
strongest dramatic expression may require from a singer. But this scrength, 
however great, never offends the ear by too rough bursts. His voice is envelop. 
ed, as it were, in a light gauze, which, without interfering with the must rapid 
leaps, softens the asperities almost always inseparable from an energetic vibri- 
tion. Hence the unspeakable sweetness and charm which spreads around the 
singer when he utters passages of sorrow or tenderness. It is of him that one 
may say without exaggeration that he has tears in his voice. 

We willingly acknowledge that nature comes in for alarge share in those qua- 
lities so rare and so precious, but what art has added is immense. One of the 
wonders of that art is revealed in the transitions from the chest to the head voice, 
and vice versa. When he has reached the limit of the chest, register F, for in- 
stance, the change in entering the head voice is effected so marvellously that it 
is impossible to seize the moment of the transition. Another of those wonders 
is that, gifted with very broad lungs, and which respire a large quantity of air, he 
measures his respiration with so much dexterity that he loses of his breath but 
just what is required to produce the sound proportioned to the value of the notes. 
His manner of drawing breath is also one of the secrets of art for which it is im- 
possible to account. He so cleverly dissembles the artifice of respiration that, 
in the longest passages, one cannot perceive the moment when his breath is re- 
newed. ‘To explain such a phenomenon, he must fill and empty his lungs almost 
instantaneously and without the least interruption, as would be the case witha 
cup which one emptied with one hand and filled with the other. It may be easi- 
ly imagined what advantage a singer must derive from such a faculty, which he 
is as much indebted for to nature as to practice. By this means he can impart to 
his phrases a brilliant and varied color, for his organ retains in its graduation the 
strength necessary for commencing, pursuing, and ending without any interrup- 
tion the longest periods. 

There are those, who, after seeing Rubini, will tell you that he is a cold ard 
stiff actor, if they do not even add that he is no actoratall. This is another error 
which it is easy to dispel. This immobility he is reproached with, is the neces- 
sary consequence of his manner of singing. Behold Rubini in those famous 
adagios, when motionless, and his head loots backwards to open to sound a 
broader passage, he raises that harmonious and limpid veice which moves the 
audience so deeply! The slightest motion of the body would produce a waving 
in that voice which is of itself so sure, and deprive it of that evenness and finish 
whose charm is unspeakable. It is his voice that weeps, and makes you weep; 
you are moved, you feel enraptured; Talma himself, with his admirable mimic 
powers, did not produce more stirring effects. 

Such are the various aspects under which this great singer presents himself. 
Nature and art have combined to render him a real phenomenon. His voice 8 
strong, sweet, just, and even; it is nature which has made it thus, and nature 
never proved more liberal. His method is a perfect one, because it is founded 
in truth and the most exquisite taste. Rubini has carried scientific singing ' 
perfection : he does better all that was done before him, and art is, moreover, !- 
debted to him for many innovations which have already enriched all methods. 
Thus, to mention but one, Rubini has been the first to introduce into song those 
vigorous aspirations which consist in protracting a sound upon the same note 
before the solution of the cadence. This shake imparted to the voice, this sort 
of musical sob, ever produces a great effect, and there is now no singer that does 
not strive to imitate it. 

Yet, as nothing in the world is quite perfect, Rubini, likewise, pays his tribute 
to human nature. In our opinion he is too negligent in his manner of delivering 
a recitativo. ‘Then again in ensemble pieces, he does not even take the trouble ! 
sing, and when he condescends to open his lips it is to remain completely silent. 
One may say that Rubini does not exist in ensemble pieces. He likewise often 
sings with his chest voice. It is, perhaps, to these naif artifices that Rubin 
is indebted for the so complete preservation of his organ, which is now as {res 

as in his most youthful days; but it is not the less true that by that excessive 
laziness he may endanger the dramatic conception of the composer, and paralyze 
the exer‘ions of his comrades. 

We have said nothing of Rubini’s private character, for our objec ‘was the 
artist only : but we cannot dismiss this brief sketch without doing justice to his 
generous feelings, the simplicity of his habits, and the kindness of his heart— 
All his comrades, and all who Sia had opportunities of knowing him will beat 
witness to his eminent qualities, both as an artist, and as a man of the world. 

M. M. Escudier- 


ently 


TR. 





A Novel Idea.—In a case of bastardy, at the Wakefield Court House, on Mon 
day, Mr. Wainwright, who appeared for the defendant, endeavored to get a0 ad- 
mission from the mother of the child, that: she had been to a fortunc-teller to g¢ 
to know who was the father of the child! Of course his labor was in vain, but the 
idea produced asmile, which conld not be repressed by the gravest of their Wor 
ahips on the bench. ‘ m 
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